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FOREWORD 



Various pressures In todays world, both social and economic, make U 
necessary for all students to achieve a higher level of cultural competence 
than ever before. For these reasons and for those related to the findings 
of new educational research, a new emphasis on the arts and humanities 
In education Is Indicated. But few schools are now prepared to offer such 
education to all students. The CUE project attempted to find a solution to 
this problem. 

The main purpose of the CUE experiment was to work out a plan which 
could bring the moral, spiritual, aesthetic, and Intellectual benefits of the 
arts and humanities to all students In all schools without the necessity for 
great expenditures of time, energy, and money; drastic curriculum change; 
or extra personnel. The CUE system Is such a plan. It accomplishes Its 
alms through the use of curriculum related resource collections of newer 
media, guides for their use, and suggested student experiences with the 
arts and humanities* 

Educators and parents are now well aware of the power of newer media 
to educate rapidly and effectively. Dr. Harold Howe II, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, recently observed that the millions of dollars 
of federal money which Is being spent by schools for electronic equipment 
and newer media of all kinds will be largely wasted unless proper currlcu* 
lar programs which Insure profitable use of this equipment and media are 
constructed. 

CUE is a planned and organized program which any school may use to 
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Inaur* profitable me of media and equipment In the achievement of the 
goal of bringing humanttlee education to all students. Schools may 
acquire CUE publications from this Department. The media and materials 
may be purchased with funds acquired under the Elementary and Secondary 

Education Act. Thus, any school may benefit by using CUE publications as 
a basis for their cultural program t 

Persons desiring further information about the CUE program should 
direct their requests to the Director of CUE, Division of Educational Com- 
munications, New York State Education Department, Albany, New York 
12224. For an Impartial description of the success of the project, the 
reader Is referred to the article entitled "Picasso * MC 2 " In ths March, 

1946 issue of the American Education Journal, published by the United 
States Office of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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WHAT IS CUE ? 



CUE is a dissemination study sponsored jointly by the United States 
Office of Education and the New York State Education Department, It is 
an experimental venture to explore and to investigate the feasibility of in- 
tegrating the arts and humanities into the existing curriculum, CUE is a 
system of Instruction which integrates the arts and humanities into the 
existing ninth grade curriculum through resource collections of instruc- 
tional media and materials. Because they are integrated with the regular 
curriculum, the arts and humanities reach all students, 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF PROJECT CUE 

CUE is a cooperative venture of many individuals and organizations. 

In 1961, the Director of the National Gallery of Art recognized that, al- 
though the gallery was for all the people, only a limited number of them 
w ire able to visit it ea*h year. In late 1961, in an attempt to find ways in 
which students throughout the country could share their American heritage 
of art, the United States Commissioner of Education was asked if he could 
arrange to have some of the Gallery’s reproductions sent to schools in 
many states. The task of finding the best way to accomplish this aim was 
assigned to a Special Consultant on the arts who approached the New York 
State Education Department early in 1962 to ask its cooperation in such 
an effort. Personnel from the Division of Educational Communications 
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and the Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Development were assigned to 
work with the Consultant. The original idea for distributing reproduction^ 
slides, and other educational materials to the schools was expanded until 
it was first thought that a separate humanities course would be needed. 
The State Education Department then evolved the idea of integrating the 
arts and humanities into existing courses as an alternate approach to the 
problem. The Division of Educational Communications and the Bureau of 
Secondary Curriculum Development of the State Education Department 
worked jointly to decide how this approach was to be effected. The Divi- 
sion v » given the role of developing the experiment because of the em- 
phasis on newer media in the project. 

In the spring of 1962, representatives from the Division of Educational 
Communications and the Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Development, 
visited Washington to confer with officials o£ the United States Office of 
Education. In the summer of 1962, a member of the Division of Educa- 
tional Communications was assigned to develop the project. The Director 
of the Division of Educational Communications became interested in the 
project and introduced the idea of a multimedia, curriculum- related, re- 
source collection for the arts appreciation program, into the project. 

This concept, along with that of integrating the materials into the curricu- 
lum, was worked out in a series of cooperative meetings between the New 
York State Education Department and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

The Division of Educational Communications was assigned the task of 
preparing a proposal and submitting it to the New Medi* Branch of the 
United States Office of Education. The proposal was submitted in the fall 
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of 1962 and approved In 1963. CUE became operational in April of 1963. 

The Associate Director of the project eapande^ the idea to include the 
"systems" approach to cultural understandings in education. Rather than 
confining the program to distribution *>f Gallery materials and arts appre- 
ciation and related media, a program c!. wider scope involving a complete 
learning atmosphere in the school and community was de eloped. The CUE 
systems approach is described on page 59, 

The CUE systems approach was designed to insure that the project 
materials were pertinent to existing social conditions which are now mak- 
ing it desirable for all future citizens to have some arts and humanities 
education. 

RATIONALE 

WHY EDUCATION IN THE ARTS IS IMPORTANT FOR ALL 

Despite the so-called cultural explosion, we live in a society which 
does not yet fully value the arts. Until the present time most people have 
been unaware of the educative value of the arts, £nd the important role 
they play in the development of the individual and society. 

The value of language is unquestioned in American education. All 
students must take English courses, so that they may be taught reading 
and writing and achieve clarity of thought. Although some creative writing 
done, the main aim of these courses is to impart skills of communica- 
tion and, through literature, to impart certain ideas, understandings, and 
values which enable the student to mature mentally. 

However, many people including large numbers of teachers, are mis- 
taken about the role of the arts in education. Art in education has little to 
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do with the drawing o f pumpkins at Halloween or bunnies at Easter. Few 
children produce literature or art. Few will become professional artists, 
but all will become consumers of the arts. The arts in education should 
be concerned with training people to see and hear. The visual arts are 
the literature of sight. The art images these future consumers choose 
will set the example and tone of our society. But as yet few students -re*, 
calve training for literacy in the arts. 

"Imagine what would happen to cur society If there wai no Instruction 
In English after the seventh grade? Should we then ask the libraries to 
take over the job of training the populace? This Is what museums are ex- 
pected to do la relation to the visual arts In our society. Only 52 percent 
of the high schools In the United States offer any type of training In the 
visual arts after the seventh grade. Only a small percentage of the stu- 
dents take advantage of these elective courses. This leaves 92 percent of 
our population with no training at all for visual discrimination. One need 
only to look about at the ugliness that abounds In our environment to see 
the result of this Insensitivity." 1 

The main purpose of training In visual perception is not for the enjoy- 
ment or production of the arts. High on the list of values to be derived 
from the arts In education are the development of the Intellect, and the 

education of the emotions for Intelligent living In a complex, ever changing 
environment. 

In relatively static societies such as those which existed in the Middle 
Ages, the individual could be taught what to think and do, and how to 

^Bartlett Hayes - Arts Councils of America Meeting, New York 1966 
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interpret the environment, or reality, entirely by example! from the past. 
Because the society maintained the same social conditions, these inter- 
pretations remained valid and useful for long periods of time, education 
of this type was relatively effective in the static society. 

In a rapidly changing society, the only constant is the assurance of 
continuing, rapidly accelerated change. Those who maintain old ways of 
thinking, seeing, and interpreting thfclr environment often attempt to main* 
tain the status quo, which is obviously an impossibility. Such static inter- 
pretations of reality, no matter how valid they may have been in the past, 
may now impede progress because they avs no longer valid for the changed 
environment. New and creative interpretations of reality are not only 
necessary for progress in a changing society, but vital for survival in it. 

Lack of facility in reading is a chronic problem in schools and the 
chief cause of dropouts. Some new solutions are being attempted to solve 
this problem such as the use of the Initial Teaching Alphabet, which sim- 
plifies the interpretation of letter symbols, and the Headstart Program, 
which affords preschool children wide experiences, thus preparing them 
for reading readiness and personal development. 

While reading is certainly a most important and economical means of 
learning, there are many abstract ideas and concepts which can be better 
explained through visual means. For this reason and because visual com- 
munication provides for a wide variety of symbolism, overcomes language 
barriers, and provides for the simultaneity of stimuli which occurs in real 
life situations, our communication is becoming increasingly visually 
oriented. 



The education of the eye la necessary for seeing the details of this 
communication and for seeing them as a meaning* -i whole. When students 
cannot grasp Ideas through words and books, today's camera Is a better 
means of promoting learning than the ruler of yesterday's school room. 
Yet the school Is still largely book and fact oriented. Such education con- 
tinues to promote the single line progression of thought which Is not ade- 
quate to fully Interpret the complex environment of today's world. 

The genius of da Vinci was largely the result of hie habit of keen per- 
ception. His notebooks leave ample evidence of his visual study of his 
environment. Seeing elements of the environment In new relations tends 
to promote perceptual Insights and stimulates the Imagination. New know- 
ledge comes to us not In clear focus, but In a mist which can be penetrated 
only by keen perception which often results in fresh Insight, But such In- 
sight occurs only when the observer is alerted to the myriad of stimuli in 

his environment and 1. In the habit of perceiving relationships and search- 
ing for meaning*. 

THE ROLE OF THE ARTS IN AMERICAN LIFE TODAY 

In times past, when our society was more static. Its tastes were set 
by the "tastemakers," who were persons with training and background In 
the arts. They set the styles and gradually their tastes filtered down to 
the masses; who then followed their patterns of action and thought. The 
"tastemakers" were not always Infallible. Indeed, they often Impeded the 
progress of the artsi but they did provide some orderly leadership for the 
masseai whose tastes then as now, were untutored. Today, the increased 
buying power of Individuals, coupled with the rapidity and profusion of com- 
munications (brought about by advances In technology, make It possible 



for all persons regardless of their tastes and training, to become consum- 
ers of the arts. These masses can rote for some of the arts with their 
enthusiasms and their dollars; or they can damn other arts to oblivion by 
their neglect. So rapid is the dispersal of new art forms that there is no 
time for the old filtering down process. Some museums and agencies 
shape taste through their exhibits and other services, but their direct in- 
fluence rarely reaches the masses. Most of these people, who are contin- 
ually making esthetic decisions in the course of daily living, have no 
training for enlightened choice because society at large has not supported 
such training in the public schools. This indifference and poverty of sup- 
port arises from a lack of awareness on the part of the general public^ and 
many educators as well, of the vital role the arts play in educating for 
life in today's world. 

The arts play Increasingly Important social functions which are little 
understood by many people. The emotional catharsis and educative value 
Provided by the arts has been well known since ancient times. Today, 
most Informed people realize the Influence of the fine arts on Industry, 
advertising, and many other aspects of economic life. Few, however, real- 
ize the increasing role they play in the personal, inner life of the individual 
in modern American society. This Isolated member of "The Lonely Crowd", 
living in a complex, fragmented society, no longer has behind him the com- 
mon ground of communal expectations and shared social, religious, and 
political convictions, A confusion of events, a multiplicity of facts and 
figures, and conflicting points of view confuse him about issues, both in 

public and private life. The answers, modes, and morals of the past no 

* 

longer seem relevant to the changed conditions of the environment. He 
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can no longer look to long-established, recognized auhority to organize 
hie thinking and solve the problems created by Vietnam, racial troubles, 

the space race. Red China, the ,, piU, M and innumerable other social and 
personal questions. 

Painting, cartoons, drama in the theatre, on film or television, and 
other literary g ,nres, because of their treatment of current affairs, as 
well as the universal problems of past and present, and because ef their 
emotional impact, can often help people to clarify their feelings. Such 
clarification leads to anxiety reduction, and perhaps to action which can 
be beneficial to both the individual and society. 

True, such insights could be attained through wide reading, but when 
one compares the hours srent reading, even by the well educated, with 
those spent viewing film or television, one can begin to realize the power 
of the arts, via mass media, in the lives of the American people. By sur- 
mounting reading and sometimes language barriers, the arts, via mass 
media, play an increasing role in the shaping of thought aid behavior. 

For this and other more obvious reasons, support for the idea of arts 
education for all Is growing among parents, boards of education, and ad- 
ministrators. Below axe listed some of the pressures which are forcing 
this new focus in the curriculum, 

• The arts are economically advantageous. Large corporations, seek- 
ing location sites, know that their well-educated professionals will 
not want to live in an area without cultural advantages. These same 
professionals want an enriched education for their children, which 

involves the arts, and will tend to move away from schools which do 
not provide it 



• Parents, and others, are Increasingly concerned about the behavior 
of the young. They are beginning to look to the school for more ed- 
ucation in ethics, and the development of values and taste, and to be 
concerned about the wise use of leisure time 

• educational research is beginning to point out the practical values 
of the arts in the development of the intellect, imagination, and 
creativity, which are all closely related to advances in the sciences, 
industry, the progress of our country, and the development of the 
world community 

• American society is beginning to mature culturally. A few years 
ago bills for cultural education and support of the arts were hooted- 
down, derided, and laughed out of State and National legislatures. 
This year, those who attempted such ridicule were regarded with 
distaste and contempt by other law makers. The United States 
government is now willing to advance, and to some degree support, 
the cause of the arts in American education and life 

Despite these pressures, there are still many people, including some 
educators, who do not value the arts in education. However, this attitude 
is losing ground. The demand for the benefits of the arts and humanities 
in education is a grassroots ground swell which arises from a social need 
felt on the part of an increasing number of American citizens. 

As a result of the above social developments many scholars consider 
that America has now arrived at the point in her economic and educational 
development where the democratization of the arts is possible. America 
has also arrived at the point where scientific advances and technological 
developments make a higher level of cultural competence mandatory for 
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•11 citizen*. Social problems arising out of the rapid pace of change, and 
other social and political developments, have caused scholars and states- 
men to search for ways and means of finding answers to such problems as 
those involved with racial differences, juvenile delinquency, the prospect 
of increasing leisure, increasing crime rates, the rise of anomie, mean- 
lnglessness, and chaos, in an increasingly secular society which is unsure 
of its roots, identity, or direction* It was thought that the moral, spiritual, 
and aesthetic benefits of the arts and humanities could bring a sense of 
identity, continuity, and lasting values to students; could provide them with 
some kind of "hitching posts" in a rushing, puzzling world* Just as science 
helps us understand the universe, so the arts and humanities help us under- 
stand the world of man and self. At the same time, research in the areas 
perception, learning, and creativity is now revealing that there are cer- 
tain other unique educational benefits to be had f. >m a study of the arts 
and humanities and from a rich and varied learning climate* 

Some of these benefits have been recognized since ancient times* The 
arts and humanities have always been part of the education of the elite* 
Even in recent times this type of education was generally limited to the 
college bound at the secondary level* Recent post- Sputnik emphasis on 
the sciences and mathematics limited the influence of these subjects still 
further. Secondary students who did take elective arts courses usually 
learned about one art only and the emphasis was on production rather than 
on appreciation or cultural insight* Humanities courses which treat a 
brotder range of subject matter were given in some schools, but usually 
these courses were elective and limited to a select few. Because of this 
approach, the vast majority of secondary school students received little 
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or no introduction to the rich cultural heritage which is rightfully theirs • 

It became apparent to progressire thinkers that perhaps American 
society could be assisted in ore r coming its social and cultural lag by 
bringing the unique benefits of the arts and humanities to all students. 

The problem that remained was to find a practical way to help schools 
everywhere to incorporate these benefits into their curriculum quickly 
and easily. The CUE experiment was an attempt to find a practical, work- 
able solution to this problem, 

WHY THE ARTS INTEGRATION APPROACH WAS CHOSEN 

In searching for ways and means of bringing the benefits of the arts 
and humanities to all students, several alternate approaches were exam- 
ined and evaluated. The idea of integrating the arts into the existing 
courses was selected because: 

• All ninth grade students would be involved 

• A separate course in the already overcrowded school day would not 
be necessary 

• Students would benefit from seeing the interrelationships of the arts 
and humanities to other subjects 

PURPOSES OF CUE 

THE GENERAL AIMS 

The first step in developing CUE was to define the objectives of the 
project which are broad in scope and aimed at attempting to assist students 
to acquire the insights and understandings necessary for the achievement 
of a full, rich life. Theta alms are not confined to the dissemination of 
information about, or the development of appreciations for, the fine arts 
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aloa*. Among others, CUE's alma are 



lent * x P*rlences with the arts and hnmanltles to the stu- 

senslttrl^ to h ” c^rt r °' 1 * *° P °“ lbU de *~« •* 



Jltnfom hnTnanme « materials Into the current cur- 

- — » — 

L°iu« 0r l d ooft e , .’^ d L n i With •*?“ for Sloping a worthy set of 
h£lor! * ’ J' ,d * TCent ’ desirable goals, and pattern, of be- 

To prepare the student for worthy use of leisure time 

To give the student opportunities for understanding and aooreciation 
tton^n thesmrM community Pr * P “* Mm lnt * 1U ** nt P“« C ‘P‘- 

J“ * d "^“ te l ° r , more **“ P ure Intellectuality alone; to educate the 

7 blch * r * often «»e real bases for man's behavior, re- 
gardlete of how he may rationalize it 



^lbly a to*l^re*.^f M P‘ ration *« to broaden hi. horizons, and pos- 
* 7 ? “ 1 ncrease his learning capacity by exposing him to rich and 

led experiences with the arts and a stimulating climate for learn- 



teaching and learning through the improvement of com- 

Mn«s «»H !* Ch J llqU f * H nd th * heightened use of all the students' 
senses and to educate those senses so the student Is more aware of 

w!io"if Irti^rof all^”* Wh xK C °T* *° hiK through the unique 
dent f 11 tjrpe, ‘ The valuc of this is in aiding the stu- 

dent to become more sensitive to his environment 

l T u l d -^f*d trat *^ he l !"P° rtance ot Providing teacher, with curricu- 
te^^SfSr”' collection, in the upgrading of the 



The above aims are general but a project of such scope necessarily 
engender, other activities, alms, and accomplishment. In the school and 
community. New community spirit and action, new school enthusiasms. 
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atmosphere, and changes in spirit, action, and school plant tend to follow. 
Some initial enthusiasms flare and then die down because of lack of admin- 
istrative support. Others provide new insights, new goals, and changed 
attitudes which effect lasting changes in students, teachers, schools, and 
communities. 

PREPARATION FOR THE INNOVATION IN THE SCHOOLS 

Despite much publicity concerning the so-called "cultural explosion", 
the general climate of opinion in many New York State schools was not 
favorable toward the integration of arts and humanities understandings 
with other subject disciplines in 1963, The arts were given low priority 
and a large percent of the teaching in the project schools was fact and 
skills oriented. Teachers whose students did well on factually oriented 
tests were considered to be good teachers. Thus secure, many found no 
need to change. In order to stress that education for skills, techniques, 
and facts alone is not sufficient education for life in todays world, demon- 
strations and talks were given in each project school to explain the need 
for this curricular innovation. The high points of this reasoning are listed 
briefly below. 

HOW THE AIMS AND RATIONALE WERE EXPLAINED TO THE SCHOOLS PERSONNEL 

The CUE guides provide a means of Integrating the arts and human- 
ities into the current curriculum. The main reasons for integrating the 
arts in the curriculum are: (1) The arts and humanities are a vital neces- 
sity for a well-rounded education for they, as much or more than other 
subjects, give meaning to existence, therefore: (2) All students should 
have the benefit of these studies. 
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Research findings on learning and creativity have thrown a new light 
on the learning process. Technological developments and resultant socidl 
change call for a new emphasis in education. Both of these factors have 
resulted in a new importance and value being placed on the humanities in 
education. The arts are now viewed as central to the entire curriculum 
in that they play a vital role in preparation for living. They are of assist- 
ance in the development of perception, intellect, and personality. They can 
intensify other learnings, develop values, stimulate creativity, open new 
vistas and enrich life. They can provide a unifying thread which relates 
the various disciplines of the curriculum so that larger concepts and 
understandings may be acquired, 

THE CUE SYSTEM is based on the following assumptions: 

THE ARTS ARE AN IMPORTANT PART OF EDUCATION, 

, From the beginning of time, the arts have been an important part of 
life. 

. Many of our daily decisions are esthetic rather than scientific. 

. Subject matter competency and technical skills are not sufficient 
education for today 1 s world, 

. Knowledge of facts does not necessarily produce desirable behavior. 

. Education should work some permanent change in the students 
attitude and behavior, 

. There are ways of knowing other than the printed and spoken word, 

. Visual symbols in the arts express nuances of feeling impossible to 
express in the verbal media, 

. The arts are a form of communication which involve heart and mind 
as well as eye and ear; thus the arts can educate the emotions and 
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and impart values perhaps more meaningfully than other subjects. 

THE ARTS REVEAL REALITY. 

• Perception is the basis of all ideation. Since the study of arts trains 
the senses for more accurate and broader perception the arts play 

a vital role in the development of the intellect and the stimulation 
of creativity. 

• Adequate powers of perception are vital to life adjustment and satis- 
factory human relations since all men behave in accordance with 
their perceptions of reality. 

THE STUDY OF THE ARTS STIMULATE CREATIVITY. 

• Since the arts stimulate imagination and new ways of seeing they are 
of assistance in the stimulation of creative thinking and other forms 
of creativity. 

. Habitual ways of thinking may become a handicap when dealing with 
new problems which call for new solutions. Old attitudes may under- 
mine rather than preserve the very values they were designed to 
protect. 

THE ARTS PLAY A VITAL ROLE IN PREPARATION FOR LIFE. 

• Creativity is the resynthesis of known elements. The wider the ex- 
perience of the child the more basic components he has to use for 
resynthesis into creative solutions for the unknown problems of the 
future. 

• Since the arts and humanities are the quintessence of the wisdom of 
the ages they are stablizing, humanizing, civilizing influences which 
assist the individual to know who he is and what he is and why he 
has certain values. They assist him to hold on to his identity and to 
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look upon man as the center of things, as the master, rather than 
the servant, of his technology. This attitude enables the individual 
to maintain stability in a complex society which tends to dehumanize 
him. 

. A knowledge of the arts broadens horizons and opens up new vistas 
which enrich life and provides for wise use of leisure and for intelli- 
gent consumption and appreciation of the arts. 

. The arts can develop personality and educate the emotions; provide 

for emotional release and mental hygiene. 

J 

j THE INTEGRATED ARTS PROVIDE CONTINUITY, DEPTH, AND 

j ILLUMINATION TO THE CURRICULUM. 

| • Knowledge does not exist in isolation; all knowledge is interrelated. 

I 

j? 

! Seeing interdisciplinary relationships is vital to understanding and 

i 

often leads to new and creative interpretations of the environment. 

• When the arts are used to provide continuity throughout the entire 

i 

curriculum, they tend to illumine other subject matter and assist 
students to see new relationships, to gain larger concepts, to realize 
that the whole is more than the sum of the parts. 

• Such continuity will encourage mutual planning and cooperative 
effort on the part of teachers with resultant benefits to student and 
teacher in presenting a more unified education which will result 
from united integrated effort. 

. Understanding the relationships of the arts to our total culture will 
the student to better understand life and provide a basis for 
judging the quality of products of the environment in daily life. 
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THE ARTS SHOULD BE INTEGRATE^ IN ALL SUBJECTS AT ALL 
LEVELS. 



. There is too much to learn about the arts and humanities to have it 
all included in one course at one level. A better approach incorpor- 
ates arts and humanistic understandings into all classes at all levels. 
(CUE in no way attempts to replace regular Humanities Courses but 
prepares students for more meaningful participation in them.) 

Jerome Bruner* believes that we have underestimated the young 
student's learning abilities. He believes that even complex ideas 
can be taught to any child in some form if they are approached 
honestly, sincerely, and in the proper terms. 

. Subjects need not necessarily be confined to a certain level. The 
spiraling curriculum provides for treatment of the same subject at 
many levels; or the higher levels receiving more complex and thor- 
ough treatment. 

* KNOWLEDGE OF THE ARTS IS OF PRAGMATIC VALUE IN SOCIAL 

KELATIONS AND PROGRESS. 

• The arts can contribute to better world understandings for they are 
universal language. 

. The study of the arts can contribute to the improvement of our own 
society through their stabilizing influence and through the stimula- 
tion of creativity. Creative products are originally imaginative but 
inevitably social. 

THE CUE SYSTEM IS A PRACTICAL WAY TO INTEGRATE THE ARTS. 

. The best way to learn about the arts is to experience them,. The CUE 
system provides for muc h student experience through media, exhibits 

2 

Bruner, Jerome - Process of Education 
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• and performances, as well as the arts integration into subject matter. 

• The amount and kind of learning that takes place in the classroom 
is in almost direct ratio to the kind, the amount, and the quality of 
learning materials available. 

• Teachers use material that is at hand. The curriculum- related 
resource collection concept brings to the teacher the wide variety 
of materials necessary to the integration of the arts. It is in no way 
restrictive but stimulates the teacher with much material and many 
suggestions. 

THE CUE SYSTEM EVOLVES WITH CHANGING NEEDS. 

. The CUE system remains up to date and pertinent to existing class- 
room conditions because its methods and materials are constantly 
evaluated through cooperative action research. 

THE PURPOSES OF THE CUE SYSTEMS APPROACH TO ARTS AND HUMANITIES 
EDUCATION 

THE PURPOSES OF THE CURRICULUM- RELATED RESOURCE 
COLLECTIONS 

The curriculum -related resource collections consist of selected newer 
media of all types which assist teachers to integrate Insights and under- 
standings about the arts and humanities into the current curriculum in the 
areas of English, social studies, science, industrial arts, and home 
economics. The unique value of providing such a collection for teacher 
use is mat it multiplies her effectiveness manyfold. First, it can quickly 
and economically bring to the classroom famous experts and outstanding 
scholars to broaden and deepen the knowledge presented. For example, a 
single half-hour film may effectively condense the results of years of 
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research by outstanding scholars, provide performances by highly skilled 
experts, and present famous persons and events of both the present and 
past to enlarge and enhance the ability of the teacher in the classroom. 
Secondly, productions in the vivid sound, form and color of modern com- 
munications techniques surmount many learning barriers to reach all 
types of students, to assist them to learn more, and to learn more quickly, 
effectively, enjoyably, and permanently than older types of classroom pro- 
cedure, 

THE PURPOSES OF THE CUE HUMANITIES MEDIA GUIDES 

• To locate and evaluate worthwhile media and put into guide form 
descriptions of newer media which would assist the teacher to 
accomplish the aims of the project, thus saving the teacher this 
time-consuming task and conserving energy for the more personal 
aspects of teaching, 

• To provide the teacher with the benefit of the combined knowledge 
of several teacher consultants in planning the use of the media, 

• To provide many suggestions for the integration of the arts and other 
subjects and to point out arts and humanities content inherent in the 
subject matter of the various disciplines, which might not be readily 
apparent to the teacher without special training in the arts, 

• To promote the use of discovery, creativity, and inquiry in the 
teaching- learning process, 

• To develop teacher background in the arts and humanities by suggest- 
ing sources of related bibliography and materials for further study 
on a topic. 
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. To provide horizontal articulation, continuity, and unification in the 
arte and hum unities education of the student through touching upon 

the same topic from a different point of view in the various disci- 
plines. 

• To promote the use of tie arts and humanities as cohesive factors 
in a fragmented curriculum. 

• To promote the wise use of these media as an integral part of the 
teaching- learning process and to develop teacher communication 
techniques. 

THE PURPOSES OF THE CUE STUDENT EXPERIENCES 

exhibits of many kinds, in-school performances, and use of 
community cultural resources of many types were promoted because it is 
thought that a wide variety of experiences develop learning capacity. They 
also promote the desire to learn and enhance the foy of learning. Such 
vivid experiences make the learning process more effective, easier, and 
more permanent. Moreover, the broadened horizons tend to make students 
raise their aspiration. This provides for deeper understandings and 
greater enjoyment of life. The exhibits, performances, and trips round 

out the in-class experiences to provide a complete and stimulating climate 
for learning. 

The main aim of the CUE system is to provide a new kind of education 
in a new age in which increased wealth and leisure make it possible for 
all to become consumers of the arts, and make it necessary for all to have 
good taste and judgment and desirable values. Allowing taste without 
training to run rampant in a democracy is dangerous because the images 
of these tastes in the films, in advertising, in novels and other art forms 
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set the example and tone of the society* The CUE system attempts to pro- 
vide the student with a learning climate that stimulates the formation of 
the insights, understandings and appreciation which will enable him to live 
a happy and satisfying life in this new age and in the world community* 

THE PURPOSES OF THE EXPERIMENT FROM THE MEDIA POINT OF 
VIEW 

• To demonstrate the necessity for curriculum-related media resource 
collections in schools and the validity of the instructional materials 
center philosophy. 

• To locate the proper media to accomplish the aims of the project 
and to evaluate its effectiveness in accomplishing these aims 

* To evaluate the merits and faults of the curriculum- related resource 
collection concept 

• To experiment to find a workable distribution system for these media 
and materials 

* To construct a feasible systems approach to arts and humanities ed- 
ucation and to find out ways and means of implementing it 

* To evaluate the feasibility of introducing new content through use of 
newer media. 

METHODOLOGY 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT DESIGN 

1* DESIGN PHASE (5 Mo nths) METHODOLOGY - The curriculums of 
tile various subjects were studied to locate their arts and humanities con- 
tent* Materials which treated this content were located* These materials 
were then evaluated by teacher consultants in the various subject areas* 



The consultants then wrote media utilization guides according to a sug- 
gested plan for the use of the materials under the direction of the Associ- 
ate Director. These media utilization guide lessons were Inspected and/ 
or revised by New York State Education Department subject matter 
specialists and edited and published by the Bureau of Secondary Currlcu- 
Development in the form of Media guides • 

A system was devised through which communications and materials 
would flow freely between the teacher and the CUE staff In Albany through 
the services of a CUE curriculum coordinator In each school. Schools 
were requested to provide sufficient audiovisual equipment to carry on 
the project and the services of an audiovisual coordinator. 

2 * E ZP - BRIMSMTAL AND EVALUATIVE PHASE (9 Month.) . The 
evaluation was carried out through cooperative action research. The 
selected materials were placed In each project school. The project phil- 
osophy and methods were explained to the teachers involved, who were 
then encouraged to use, evaluate, and criticize the materials. Rejearch 
was carried on by questionnaire and Interview to ascertain the effective- 
ness of the media, guides, and system. Periodic meetings of the personnel 

t 

Involved were held In Albany to solve difficulties, sir criticism, and report 

good results. A newsletter, CUE 1 ! Prcvlrwi, kept all schools Informed of 
the progress of the experiment. 

3 ‘ REVISION PHASE (9 Months) - All data gathered from Interviews, 
questionnaires, and other feedback were tabulated and analyzed. On the 
basis of these findings, the CUE staff revised and enlarged the resource 
collections. The media guides were revised by a new set of consultants. 
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4* DEMONSTRATION PHASE (9 Month*) - Demonstration teams 
from some CUE schools visited other schools to Introduce program to 
them, CUE schools acted as demonstration centers where visitors might 
observe the program. Interest in the program became so great that it 
was necessary to write a CUE Do-It-Yourself Guide to describe the experi- 
ment and tell schools how to start their own cultural programs, 

5* ANALYSIS AN D REPORT - An over- all analysis of the study and 
the preparation of a final report followed, A tape slide story of the project 
was prepared for further dissemination of information and a permanent 
audiovisual record, A filmstrip version of the CUE System will also be 
produced, 

PHASE I - DESIGN 

HOW THE PROJECT SCHOOLS WERE SELECTED 

The 13 schools to be Included in the study were selected by the New 
York State Education Department committee based on the following 
criteria: 

1, Location geographic distribution throughout 

the state 

2, Administration ••••••»•• willingness to assign a curriculum 

coordinator and audiovisual direc- 
tor to the project 

3* Type „• representative of various kinds of 

schools such as city or rural 

4, Size varying student population 

5, Staff a nucleus of teachers Interested in 

furthering the study of the arts and 
humanities, and interested in work- 
ing with the media 

The Invitation was based on the willingness of the Superintendent to 



have the program* Most of the schools had a nucleus of Interested and en 
thuslastlc teachers* 

THE PROJECT SCHOOLS 



Figure 1 shows the size of the schools and the number of students In 
the ninth grade. The ninth grade wae selected as the experimental level 
because: (1) It Is a critical area (many students drop out alter this 
level), (2) all students are required to take science, social studies, and 

English, (3) the ninth grade provides the basis lor the growth ol CUE to 
other high school grades. 

Figure 1 lists the project schools. Indicates their size, and the number 
ol ninth grade students involved In the program. Matching control schools 
were also selected lor the purpose ol testing the program. 



Figure 1 



School 



1. Bronxville High School 

2. Chateaugay Central School 

3. Charles Dewey School - Brooklyn 
4* Draper School - Schenectady 
5, East Greenbush Junior High School 
6* William Floyd - Shirley-Mastic 
7* Joan of * rc Public School • Manhattan 

8. Mac Arthur School - Binghamton 

9. Niagara Wheatfield Central School * Smbaai 

10. Penfleld High School 

11. Shenendehowa Central School - Elnora 

12e Solvay High School — Syracuse 

13. A. J. Veraldl Junior High School - 
Middletown 

Total 



Type of 
School 


No. in Size of 

9th Grade! School 


7-12 


105 


1 662 


7-12 


77 


393 


7-9 


308 


965 


7-12 


103 


643 


7-9 


313 


920 


7-12 


185 


833 


7-9 


272 


1,245 


7-9 


135 


480 


7-12 


351 


1,825 


9-12 


291 


1,014 


7-12 


219 


2,862 


9-12 


187 


804 


7-9 


418 


1,122 




2,964 


13,768 
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HOW THE PROJECT WAS PRESENTED TO SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
After the 'election of the schools end the outlining of the general 
approach, a meeting of representatives of the school systems was called 
on April 30, 1963. An administrator, the audiovisual coordinator, and the 
curriculum coordinator from each of the 13 schools attended the first CUE 
meeting In Albany on April 30, 1963. 

The CUE philosophy was explained to the visitors and a multimedia 
demonstration of the CUE system and the package concept was presented. 

After this Initial meeting, the project staff visited each school In May 
1963. The project was explained and demonstrated to the teachers. Their 
•uggestlons concerning ways of Integrating the arts and humanities Into 
the curriculum were solicited so that they might have a personal part In 

preparing the study guides. These Ideas were considered by the consul, 
tants who worked on the guides. 

PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN THE PROJECT SCHOOLS 

The overall school atmosphere ran the gamut from extreme sophis- 
tication to naivet*. Most of the schools had problems of some kind such 
as high teacher turnover, large groups of refugees to whom English was 

a second language, lack of space, equipment, or lack of properly certified 
teachers in some subject areas. 

Moreover, some of the teachers In the schools were antagonistic to the 
project at first for the following reasons: 

. They considered it as an added chore and felt they were already 
overworked or did not have time for such activities 

. They feared the additional content would lower test scores on 
factual content 

* 

\ 

\ 
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• They felt Insecure with the arts, doubted their importance, or 
feared Innovation 

• They had personal discontentments with the school situation which 
precluded enthusiastic participation 

• They were not interested in the humanities approach, but preferred 
to pursue their subject discipline alone 

Since no funds or time were available for summer teacher workshops 
to orient teachers to the program, the above attitudes and other obstacles 
provided very realistic and difficult situations in which to conduct the ex- 
periment. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE PROJECT IN THE SCHOOLS 

An audiovisual and curriculum coordinator were assigned to the pro- 
ject by each participating school. These coordinators served as the official 
contact between the schools and the State Education Department. The CUE 
organization in a typical school appears as in Figure 3. 




The subject areas Included on the ninth grade level were: (1) English, 
(2) general science, (3) social studies, (4) home economics, and (5) Indus - 
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trial arts* English, social studies, and science were chosen because all 

F 

^ of the students attended thesr classes. Home dconomics and industrial 

arts were selected because they have a rich, generally unexplored poten- 
tial for tiie teaching of arte and humaniti' s understanding^ and many stu— 

9 

Q 

9 

» dents in these elective classes tend to be early dropouts. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE PROJECT WITHIN THE STATE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 

t 



Ad Hoc Committee 




The Project director was responsible for the overall administration 
of the project and the evaluation asoects. The associate director worked 
out a plan for arts integration into the existing curriculum, located and or- 
dered media, worked out criteria for consultant evaluation of the media, 
evolved suggestions for utilization guide lessons, and supervised the writ- 
ing of the media guides and assembling of the packages. The program wa* 
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Implemented In the field through demonstration lectures, conferences with 
teachers, and dissemination of Information about CUE at conferences and 
meetings, both In and out of State. 

The Curriculum Development Center coordinated CUE with the subject 
matter specialists and was responsible for overseeing the preparation of 
the first set of the Guides for publication. Art and music appreciation 
tests were given to both the experiment and control schools at this time. 
HOW THE CUE GUIDES WEHE WRITTEN 

Defining the Art s and Humanities 

In order to integrate arts and humanities understanding Into the ongo- 
ing curriculum, it was necessary to define these somewhat ambiguous 
terms. After careful consideration, much research, and lengthy discus- 
sion, the CUE staff decided on the following broad definitions: 

The arts included in Ct 12 were defined as those ordinarily described 
as the fine arts, such as sculpture, painting, architecture, literature, 
drama, and the dance and others. Also, those often described as applied 
arti-^cerainiciy furniture art metalwork, graphics, weaving, and others. 
Photography, cinema, and many other arts, not so easy to classify, were 
also included, since each of these can provide valuable insight into the 
society of their creators, as well as offer enjoyment to a wide variety of 
tastes. 

The humanities sm defined in a broad sense as **those studies which 
tend to make man more human." 3 Thue, In addition to art, mualc, philoso- 
phy, history, literature, and classical languages, traditionally considered 
to make up the humanistic studies, CUE also included great living religions 

Philip Phenix, Education and the Common Good 
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taught objectively as historical phenomena; the social sciences such as 
anthropology , archeology, and sociology; humanistic understandings about 
the sociological effects of the physical sciences, history of science, and 

technology; as well as appreciations for the great creative scientific minds 
who have Improved the lot of mankind. 

Because of lack of time and funds, the CUE Project regrettably was 
not able to Include mathematics at this time. (Although it exists entirely 
In the mind of man, the CUE personnel considers that even so precise a 
study as this has humanistic overtones. ) 

The po.ltlon of the CUE etaff 1. that while it i. important to learn .Mil. 
and technique, wit h which to earn a living and while it 1. vitally necessary 
to become .dentiflcally literate in a technological society, the relating of 
every aubject to the life of the individual etudent. in meaningful way. 1. an 
important aapect of the teaching-learning proce.a. Thu. any aubject, if 
properly and fully taught, ha. aome humanl.tic content. Truth, beauty and 
inalght may be gained from many aubject*. The CUE .taff believe, that 
thl. broader definition of the humanitie. 1. more .ulted to a democratic, 
pluralistic, 20th Century society living In a rapidly changing world than 
would be the narrower, puri.t, 18th Century definition. 

To as.lat the consultant, to benefit from the definition, of the art. and 

humanitie. used in CUE, a set of general and .pecific criteria were set up 
for the selection of CUE media. 

C riteria for the Selectlon-of the cue M edia «nd 

The criteria for the selection of the media were drawn up on the basis 
of humanistic and artistic concept, chosen in the hope of achieving the 
aim. of the project. The.e and related criteria were kept in mind in 
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•electing all media. In general, the media were to contain: 

• Some arts and humanities content as well as subject content. For 
instance, a film on India may contain a great deal of pure geographic 
content, but it might also reveal much about the architecture, dance, 
and religion of the country, as well as provide insight into the char* 
acter of the people 

• Some purely arts material which was related to the subject content 
in some way. For instance, a film on the works and life of Leonardo 
da Vinci may be classified as mainly about the arts and yet, in their 
own way, the life and works of da Vinci are part of the history and 
spirit of Renaissance Italy, Delacroix's painting. Liberty Leading 
the Massey reveals much about the spirit of the French Revolution 

• Some pure subject content material which was chosen as prepara* 
tion for understandings of some arts or humanities concepts. The 
film "Atomic Energy" was used to prepare students for understand- 
ing how the discovery of the relation of energy to motion affected 
man's thinking as revealed in the arts 

• Some materials such as those Involving optical illusions. Sense 
■£grcgPtipn» Discovering Color. Discovering Texture, were chosen to 
make students more aware of, and sensitive to, their environment, 
as well as to upgrade the perceptual process itself 

, Some materials were designed to present new points of view. For 
instance, the film "The Communication Primer" and materials on 
ballet, opera, and painting were placed in the CUE English Human- 
istic Media Guide to help students understand that there: are many 
important ways of communicating beside the printed and spoken word 
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and that they need to learn the language of these other communica- 
tion arts 

£rlterlafor Judging the Qualit y of the Media 

In previewing the media, consideration was given to the following 
factors: 

• Are the facts accurate? 

• Is the material pertinent to the aims of the subject discipline and 
CUE’s cultural aims? 

• Is the development logical? In proper sequence? 

• Does it provide a clear statement of what is significant to man? 

• Is the source authoritative? The research competent? 

• Is the physical quality (sound, color, and photography) of the mater- 
ial good? Is color necessary to teach the content? 

• Is the format appropriate for the content? (If we are discussing 
chord progressions, do we need to see them written on the staff also? 
If a man Is lecturing, does it need to be a film- -would tape be better 
and more economical?) 

• Does it stimulate the student to further inquiry? 

• Are the symbols, graphics, speech, and vocabulary correct, clear, 
appropriate, and pertinent? 

• When arts are presented, are they of high quality? 

• Do various parts of the material have a wholeness? 

• Is the medium appropriate for the material? (If it is music, do we 
need to see the orchestra? Would a record be best?) 

• Is the subject significant, timely, important? Is it the best of its 
kind? Does it have unique value not attributable to other materials? 



• Can it make a contribution beyond what the regular staff could do? 

• Will it have wide or limited appeal? 

Guldelln£a_fpr Writing the CUE Hu manities Media Utilization Guides 
In order to insure good arts Integration techniques, to develop clear 
communication with teachers who would use the plans 9 and to promote use 
of good communications techniques, the following guidelines for writing 
the media utilization plans were drawn up, The format of the CUE lesson 
plans is as follows: 

CULTURE ITEM: I (Film or other media) List color or black and white, 

i time, producer, address, 

CURRICULUM AREA: Relate this to the New York State course of study 

in the appropriate subject area, 

PURPOSES: \ 

Spell out the objectives of the lesson clearly. It may have more than 
one purpose. It should have cultural aims as well as others. In writ- 
ing the purpose avoid cliches such as "to show how," All visual mater- 
ial* w* ’to show" something. Use instead a specific word such as - to 
demonstrate; to provide; to teach facts, understandings, concepts, aes- 
thetic appreciations; to build attitudes, to motivate, or others. Once 
you know the purposes, preparation and followup activities should 
be stated in these terms, 

SYNOPSIS: 

Tell enough about the media so that a teacher too busy, or otherwise 
unable to preview can get an idea of the content. Explain why and how 
the film or other medium does its teaching, and what techniques are 
employed. For instance: 

"Through animation the film" 

"With time lapse photography we can see"--- 

"Through photo montage we recapitulate"- -- 

SUGGESTED PREPARATION OF THE CLASS: 

All suggested activities must be related to the p urposes of the film. 

It is important at this stage to find out what the student knows and 
doesn't know about the area the instructional material teaches. In 
writing this part it is Important to tell the teacher briefly: 

• Why the preparation is needed 

• What needs to be done 

• Suggest a procedure - (let him know this is Just 
one way of doing it,) Understanding the purpose 

of the preparation will motivate the teacher toward 
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creative activities. All suggested activities 
should be related to the purpose of the medium. 



PUPILS SHOULD LOOK /ND LISTEN FOR: 

All Items must be in the film or suggested by it. List special cultural 

of^fflwTS? °Jn\ l9 ?! f ° r# * UCh M how *** mu,lc scents the mood 
of the film, the skill of the potter, overtones in Indian music, or other 

Suggest questions to be answered, ideas to discover, or problems to 
be solved by what is to be observed In the materials. Such suggestions 
promote active, involved viewing and listening, 

SUGGESTED FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES: 

Tlie.e should reenforce, supplement, or summarize the film or other 
medium. Suggest what needs to be done and why. 

* T. l r *.* * hcck In ■ome way to see if pupils learned what they 
didn t know beforehand. Have they solved the problems, 
discovered ideas, answered the questions? 

• P ur P° ,e °* *k e film is to motivate - find out if it 

* Rear the activities toward doing whatever is 

indicated by the motivation 

• If the purpose is to teach basic facts or skills, deter- 
mine if the student got the facts by testing or discussion 

. If the purpose is to build attitudes, perhaps discussion 
will accomplish this aim; perhaps writing or creative 
activity will do it better 

* P ur P° ,e appreciation, provide activities which 
will reenforce this aim 



RELATED CREAT E ACTIVITIES: 

. If the purpose is to stimulate creativity, suggest related 
creative activities. The acid test of a humanities pro- 
gram is, does it inspire creativity? These activities of 
course will be used at the teachers discretion and may 

be carried out on the students 1 own time or in art or other 
classes 

RELATED MATERIALS: 

Be sure they are really related. List more than one kind of media. 

List the producer and source accurately. Such bibliography should be 
selective and up-to-date. 



KEY WORDS, NAMES OR VOCABULA RY: 

These should be listed after Preparation of the Class qhJ y in lessons 
dealing with difficult scientific or very unfamiliar matter such as that 
related to areas of non-Western culture. 

CUE "Insight Sheets" may be written on cultural areas of the subject 
the teacher may consider important such as poetry, architecture, 
color, (see sample) Lesson plans may refer teachers to these CUE 
Atti . lghtf for further background on a subject. 
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PRINCIPLE S AND UNDERSTANDINGS: 

If special principles in science or special insig?*s or understandings 
in any other area need to be spelled out in the lesson. Incorporate them 
in the Preparation of t he Class or Followu p, Remember that the pri- 
mary aim of this guide is not to teach scientific or other rules but to 
awaken appreciations and to enrich and increase cultural understand- 
ings as the enriched regular curriculum is taught, 

THE MULTIMEDIA APPROACH: 

In addition to Insight Sheets, the consultant may perceive the need to 
do Cross Media Sheets which aid in teaching a concept or appreciation 
such as that of textural awareness through the use of a variety of 
media consisting of films, filmstrips, printed matter, flat pictures, 
records, or others so that all senses are reached. 

Often quotations from literature, poetry, an excerpt from an essay or 
short story make telling points. Include them where appropriate. 
Charts and other graphic material often explain ideas more clearly 
than words, 

Kteo CUE 1 ! Cultural Alms In Mind 
These are: 

, Not to construct an ordinary media guide but to provide a really new 
contribution to education through assisting teachers to utilize media 
creatively and with optimum effectiveness 

• To incorporate arts material which illuminates, lends drama and a 
dimension of glamour and excitement to the subject disciplines 

• To provide materials and experiences which contribute to the moral, 
spiritual, cultural, and mental growth of the student 

• To effect a unification among the various curriculum areas by using 
the arts and humanities as combining, cohesive factors 

JC eep CUEls .Media Alms in Mind 

Media may be used in Innumerable ways in teaching. Select the con- 
tent and form best suited to the alms. Utilize methods most likely to ac- 
complish the alms, 

, Media may be used for Inductive processes and discovery. 
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might be presented with a group of slides of drawings from illumin- 
ated manuscripts and asked to use them as a primary source to find 
out, and describe, what life in the Middle Ages was like 

• There is nothing inviolate about a film. Like a book, bits of it may 
be used at a time, films may be used bit by bit with discussions in 

between each major concept presented. Suggest such procedures 
when necessary 

. Students do not learn everything a film or other medium has to offer 
in one showing. Different showings of the same film may be used 
for different learning situations 

• The same media may be used in different ways for different teach- 
l n R purposes. Suggest a method of use geared to the alms of the 
lesson and the abilities of the pupils 

• Since each type of media can make its own unique contribution to the 
teaching-learning proces select the type of media best suited to 
teaching the desired ideas. If motion is involved, a film is best; if 
sound is important, a record or tape may do. If development of an 

idea is involved, perhaps a transparency with overlays may do the 
job best 

Teacher consultant, were hired to write the guides under the direction 
of the CUE staff and curriculum consultant. After viewing and selecting 
media likely to accomplish the alms of the project, they wrote lesson plans 
for Its use. They did the basic work on the guides and Incorporated the 
suggestions previously submitted by teachers In the Project schools. All 
this activity was closely supervised by the CUE staff with the aid of the sub- 
ject specialists within the Department. 



How Art* Integratio n Topics Were Chosen 



Prior to the arrival of the consultant! in the latter part of June 1963, 
the subject specialists in the Department and the CUE staff selected the 
areas in the curriculum where cultural materials might be integrated. 

To illustrate: in the area of social studies, one of the units of study was 
"Peoples of the World" which treated customs and characteristics of var» 
lous peoples of the world. Arts and humanities understandings could be 
related to this topic through use of such films as Major Religions of the 
World, The. Aj.tf .of I apan» African Masks, Indian Musical Instruments , 
and many others. 

How _and _Why_Horlzontal Articulatio n of the Curri cu lum Was Attempted 

In selecting materials to enrich the various curriculum*, it was hoped 
to provide greater unification to the educational experience by using the 
arts and humanities as cohesive factors to unify the various disciplines. 

Long before C. P. Snow became concerned about the two cultures and 
a fragmented curriculum, Alfred North Whitehead pointed out the fact that 
when the student is taught small parts of a large number of subjects, he 
receives a lot of disconnected ideas not illumined with any spark of vitality. 
They are to him useless, inert facts unrelated to anything else. The stu- 
dent should see how ideas carry over from one discipline to another and 
how they function in his daily life. The only use for knowledge of the past 
is to equip us for the future. 4 

Some schools use a core program through which they achieve mean- 
ingful integration of knowledge by relating such subjects as English, social 
studies, and the arts. When teachers who teach core classes are strong in 

^ Alfred N. Whitehead • Aims of Education 
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all these subjects, this curriculum works well. However, few secondary 
school teachers have competencies in all these areas. Expert team teach- 
ing is an excellent means of achieving integration of knowledge. Team 
teachers can pool their collective strengths for the benefit of the students. 
At the present writing, few schools employ team teaching on a large scale 
for reasons involving scheduling, learning spaces, personality differences, 
and other factors. Consequently, despite the fact that educators will agree 
that the interrelation of the disciplines is of importance in the process of 
education, little is done to achieve this aim in the secondary school. 

The CUE program provides opportunity for this valuable interrelating 
process by using the arts and humanities as combining, cohesive factors 
among the various disciplines. Some of this integration is attained by 
touching upon the same subject from many different points cf view in the 
various disciplines. To illustrate: The study of non- Western cultures is 
an important part of the ninth grade world geography. Japan and its people 
is one of the topics studied. The CUE program provides media lessons 
related to Japanese culture in four of its guides. 

• In social studies, students might see such media as the film "Japan** 
or the filmstrip and record set "Guided Tours of the World.** 

"Japan" and oth*r CUE media contain geographical information, but 
also include material on painting and architecture, as well as other 
arts and customs of the people of Japan. Many illustrated books and 
pamphlets in the kits further these understandings. 

. In English, the students might see the CUE film "Japanese Gardens** 
to learn how the Japanese appreciate and enjoy contemplating the 
beauties of nature as preparation for writing "haiku," which are 
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short, 17 -syllable poems written as a result of observations of 
nature, A book on haiku Included In the kit gives further Information 
on this art. 

. An Industrial arts student might see such films as "Ceramic Arts 
of Japan" or "Japanese Arts and Crafts" to understand how the pain- 
staking craftsmanship practiced by the Japanese is part of their 
artistry ahd respect for natural materials. 

. In home economics, students may see such films as "Japanese Fami- 
ly" to gain insight into family life in Japan. The film "Four 
Families," an anthropological study, compares Japanese families 
with those living in other cultures. The film "Ikebana" helps students 
understand the importance of flower arranging in Japanese homes and 
temples and gives insight into the place of beauty, formality, and 
ritual in Japanese culture. The book Ha ppy Origami involves stu- 
dents in the Japanese art of paper folding. 

Although all of these activities may be carried out in several classes, 
deeper perception of a given subject tends to result from such curriculum 
treatment. This repetition of topics from different points of view in vari- 
ous disciplines often leads teachers to plan mutually; but even if they do 
not, such educational experiences tend to be more meaningful to students. 
Teachers testify that pupils enjoy this approach and seem to gain more 
from it than from a more fragmented curriculum. 

If all CUE lessons and media relating to architecture were used, the 
student should acquire the following or similar basic understandings about 
the art of architecture. From the CUE media and lessons which relate to 
architecture, the student should learn: 
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Zn fflgJALsia&SI - Architecture is affected by geographical and social 
factors. Its design is largely influenced by: 

• The function of the structure 

• The geography and climate of the area 

• The traditions of the native culture and sometimes by foreign influ- 
ences 

If we know how to look at architecture, we can tell much about the 
society of its creators. 

In English - Architecture, like other arts 9 fe i various styles which 
tend to express the spirit of an era. The same ideas and feelings and be- 
liefs which cause certain styles to develop in painting, literature, and music 
also tend to promote corresponding stylistic tendencies in architecture. 

In , “ Style in architecture depends partly on new discoveries 

and development in the sciences which make technological progress and 
nev* tvpes of construction possible. The products of science, as well as 
those of art, are inevitably social. 

In home e.c.O.npn^ jgs- The traditions of a society, as well as geographic 
and climatic factors, tend to shape the architectural styles of a culture. 

In turn, styles of structures in an area shape living and working patterns 
there. One can tell much about family life in other lands by observing its 
domestic buildings. Since architecture affects living patterns, it is impor- 
tant to plan and design it wisely. 

In .industrial arts - Architecture is an evolving art which changes ac- 
cording to social need and developing technology. The talent of the archi- 
tect and the era also effect his designs. Since architecture affects the 
lives of people more than any other art, it is important to be concerned 
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with Its function, design, and aesthetics in both public and private life* 

Although students who elect art appreciation or humanities courses may 
learn about this art in depth, the arts Integration taking place in the classes 
which all students attend make it possible for all students to acquire at 
least these basic understandings* Though the amount of knowledge a stu- 
dent :jalns about any one art in one class would probably be small, when 
added together, such small learnings would add up to a fair acquaintance 
with the various arts* Doors would have been opened and new vistas re- 
vealed* Awakened Interests tend to lead to greater sensitivity to the arts 
in everyday lif^ Further study, understandings, and appreciations are 
likely to follow* 

The overall advantage of arts integration such as that used in the CTJE 
plan is that while each teacher has the freedom to choose and use the 
media and suggestions in any way he likes, all of the media have been cho- 
sen to function within an overall framework of a program designed to 
achieve specific aims* The school program attains unity and continuity* 
Such unification is not likely to result from sporadic enrichment activities 
carried on by individual teachers* 

No conformity is involved in the program* The teacher selects the 
medi r which suits the needs of his class* Pupils are encouraged to ques- 
tion or disagree with the various points of view presented in the media and 
guides, which slm ply act as springboards for their own individual programs, 
ideas, and creativity* Yet^ the philosophy represented in the media and 
guides tends to provide a focus for the varied activities. 

The following diagram attempts to represent graphically how this hori- 
zontal unification Is accomplished within an elastic framework* The inter- 
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Teachers plan mutually. Students havo a unified, woll rounded oxporionco about a subject ovon though they study about it in different classes. 
Even if they do not plan mutually, the student is likely to receive different treatments off the same subject at sometime during the year. 

Thus in any event more unification and continuity occurs in the student's learning experiences. 



related materials tend to promote thematic treatment# and mutual planning 
among teachers; but even when this does not occur p the students receive 
the benefit of seeing some interrelationships, since much of the media is 
related and all of it is chosen with the goals of the program in mind. 

By providing media and lesson plans which relate the performing arts 
and other cultural experiences to the regular curriculum, more unifica- 
tlon of the formal and informal aspects of the students education is also 
achieved, 

YThy No Specific Guides Were Produced for t he Art and Music Teacher s 

Some persons have questioned why no guides were written for the art 
and music teachers. Limitations on time and money made it imperative 
for the project to concentrate effort on the areas of most need. The art and 
music teachers already have backgrounds in the arts, and t' 1 to under- 
stand the integration process. It is expected that they will use any of the 
materials they wish and act as guides and advisors to the teachers of other 
disciplines in relation to the arts integration process. They also are ex- 
pected to act as team members and guest lecturers for other teachers 
when called upon. Naturally, they should be provided with free time for 
these activities. They should read all of the guides to familiarize them- 
selves with the scope of the program so that they can treat the arts being 
touched upon in other classes in depth in the arts and humanities classes. 
Awakened student interest tends to increase enrollment in the arts and 
music classes in CITS schools. 

Naturally, the plan works best when all teachers cooperate, but it is not 
nullified even if they do not if individual or small groups of teachers utilize 
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the materials effectively. 

Hew_the Resource Collections Were Assembled 

Literally thousands of materials were previewed and the most appro- 
selected for Inclusion in the CUE resource collections. The selected 
materials were purchased and assembled in kits for each subject area. 

The resource collections consisted of selected media designed for a 
specific task. They contained film, filmstrips, television programs, 
printed materials, and other items* An individual resource collection kit 
for each of the five subject areas was assembled. Each of the 13 schools 
received five packages, one for each subject area, for a total of 65 in all. 

The packages were divided into three broad categories: 

1. Those items which could easily be kept in the school, such as film- 
strips, slides, books, tapes, phonograph records, tearsheets, posters, 
charts, and transparencies 

2. Those items which, because of the expense involved had to be 
shared by several schools. This included films, kinescopes, and 
some exhibits 

3. Those items which could not be contained in the kits, such as broad- 
cast television, live performances, field trips, and large exhibits of 
reproductions of paintings placed in the school on long term loan 

The guides suggested ways to use and Integrate the resource materials 
into the current curriculum. It was realized that in every step of the 
planning a resource collection must be flexible if it is to be effectively 
used. Teachers want and need concrete aid, but they strongly resist, and 
quite rightly so, any attempts to coerce them into a restrictive curriculum. 
In order to be effective, the resource collection and Ideas had to be widely 
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varied to provide for a wide range of tastes and abilities. The teacher is 
then free to select any of the elements he so desires and arrange them to 
create his own unique program. Each lesson was, therefore, designed 
separately to avoid dependence on the preceeding and subsequent lesson. 
This worked very well. To illustrates in social studies some of the schools 
were studying Africa while others were concentrating on Asia. Thus, the 

films could be scheduled from school to school to arrive at the time they 
were needed. 

■Hgg.rt Services of_Qther Cultural Agencies and Resources 

The assistance of cultural agencies such as the National Gallery of Art 
and Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, the Asia Society, and others 
was enlisted to provide further material for student experiences. Schools 
were encouraged to locate and make use of community cultural resources. 

Thus, the student began to live in a culturally stimulating school environ* 
ment. 

Few materials suitable for teaching about the arts of non- Western cul- 
tures were found, and so the Project was responsible for the production of 
a television series entitled ''Cultures and Continents", which assisted 
students to understand non-Western cultures through their respective arts. 
See page for a description of the series. 

PHASE II - EXPERIMENTAL AND EVALUATIVE PHASE 

Phase two concerned the use of the experimental packages in the schoolr 
and the evaluation of them. This ^ase started in October 1963 and lasted 
through May 1964. 



COMMUNICATIONS KEEP THE PROJECT MOVING AHEAD 

The CUE staff visited all schools and Introduced the philosophy of the 
arts and humanities integration, the CUE materials and guides, and ex- 
plained the project to all ninth grade teachers. Suggestions for use of the 
materials and their benefits were discussed. Methods of utilizing some of 
the resources were demonstrated. A discussion period followed; and the 
resource materials packages were left at the schools in the care of the 
audiovisual and curriculum coordinators. The latter received a small 
tokeu stipend for distributing and caring for CUE materials and other pro- 
ject work. 

CUE f s Previews , a newsletter sent to all CUE schools periodically, 
stressed the values of the arts and humanities as expressed by outstanding 
scholars and artists. This newsletter also served as a medium of exchange 
for news items between the schools. News of what one school was doing in 
turn suggested ideas to other schools. 5 

CUE Insights, small research papers, were written to assist teachers 
to see the relationships of the arts and humanities with subject disciplines 
and provide them with reference materials for upgrading their knowledge 
of the arts. They explored such topics as the way in which architecture 
reflects the society of its creators. Facts and Fallacies About Race, How 
Costume Reveals P ersonality and so on. The points of view taken were un- 
usual for th* express purpose of stimulating thought and new perceptions.^ 
Exhibits and Performing Arts Come to the Schools 

During the experimental year the schools were constantly supplied with 

5 See Appendix B for sample copy. 

6 See Appendix B for sample copy of CUE Insights, 

/ 
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CUE IS PRESENTED TO THE SCHOOLS 



supplemental materials In the form of travelling and long-term loan ex- 
hibits, Most of the schools were able to attend some type of arts perform- 
ances, Lincoln Center provided the performing arts for five of the schools. 
The Center provided each of these schools with live performances of ballet, 
opera, jazz and classical concerts, and modern dance. Other schools se- 
cured in- school performances by groups or Individual artists performing 
or exhibiting in a wide variety of the arts. 

Conferences in the Schools and in Albany 

Each school was visited three or more times during the first year by 
the CUE staff to conduct discussion groups or private conferences with 
the project teachers. Measurement instruments were administered to both 
the students and faculty to assess the effectiveness of the materials and 
program. 

Two meetings of the audiovisual and curriculum coordinators were held 

in Albany in each of the school years of 1963-64, At these meetings new 

materials were introduced and the coordinators had a chance to present 

their program and to compare it with that of the other schools. 

The Schools Use the CUE Sy stem as a Basis for Developing Their Own 
Unique Programs 

Each school developed its own unique program. The CUE system was 
considered a cultural platform which could be used as a springboard for 
individual creativity. The CUE staff stressed the point that CUE was not a 
restricting curriculum but a rich variety of resources and ideas to be used 
at the discretion of the teacher and school to create a program suited to 
their own unique needs, interests, and abilities. The schools were repeated- 
ly urged to locate and utilize the cultural resources of their own communities 
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CUE COORDINATORS MEETING IN ALBANY 







A SCENE FROM THE LINCOLN CENTER PERFORMANCE 
OF THE OPERA DON PASQ'JALE AT WM. FLOYD SCHOOL 





STUDENTS ATTEND A PERFORMANCE OF '‘MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 






to fuiail the CUE ideal of utilizing the entire community aa a laboratory 
for learning* Little theatre groups, community playhouses, civic orches- 
tras, museums, and local resource persons became involved. 

The critical factors operating were the attitude and cooperation of the 
administrator and the degree of local leadership provided by the coordina- 
tors and teachers within the school. The use of the package materials con- 
tinued throughout the year. Teachers filled out evaluation forms on the 
media Kid lessons they used and these suggestions were used as a basis 
for the revision of the guides in Phase Three, 

PHASE 111 - THE REVISION PHASE 

This phase lasted four months and consisted basically of a revision of 
the guides based on an analysis of the data collected in Phase Two, A dif- 
ferent set of consultants from the subject areas were engaged to rewrite 
the guides under the leadership of the CUE staff. All guides were upgraded 
and enlarged. Teacher criticisms of the first set of guides were of various 
types, but they fell into three main categories; 

1, The original guides had not included the philosophy and rationale of 
the project so that many teachers who were unfamiliar with the pro- 
ject demonstrations could not understand why the arts and human- 
ities materials were Integrated with other subject matter 

2, The selection of materials was too limited and did not fit the 
Interests and abilities of some groups 

3, The lesson plan suggestions were too brief and did not spell out 
how the teacher was to go about the arts integration 

The second edition of the revised guides attempted to overcome these 
drawbacks by providing wider range of material. For example, the second 
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S u s Mt . Studies, Guide contained 80 Items as compared to 25 in the firat 
guide. All guide* were greatly enlarged. The lesson plans were more 
detailed and explicit. A wider range of choice was provided to suit vary- 
ing curriculums and abilities. Many related materials were suggested for 
teachers wishing to enlarge upon a study. 

When teacher* received the revised guides, they considered them to be 
tremendously improved and found them much better suited to their needs 
(as many of the suggestions were tried and true). The guide* have proved 
to be extremely popular, not only for the descriptions of the media, but for 
the teaching approaches they suggest. It was found that a wide variety of 
items made the kits more useful to all types of schools and teachers. 

PHASE IV - THE DEMONSTRATION PHASE 

In this phase (the 1964-65 school year) the field-tested, teacher- eval- 
uated, revised guides were placed in the schools along with the revised and 
expanded resource collections. The first stage of the experimental phase 
was over and the schools had become more sophisticated in their use of the 
materials. The project schools served as demonstration centers for the 

use of the CUE system and invited nearby schools to view the operation of 
the program. 

Most of the project schools organized demonstration teams which 
Waited nearby schools, PTA's and ether local organizations to demon- 
strate the use of CUE In their schools. It was felt that schools wishing to 
Initiate a CUE program would find It simpler U they could see a program 

In action in a school similar to their own. Some teacher teams accom- 
panied the CUE staff to national conventions, to the United States Office of 
Education, and elsewhere for demonstrations of the project. 
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Many requests for CUE demonstrations from New York State schools, 
not yet in the project and from schools in many other states, were received. 
Invitations to demonstrate CUE at conventions and meetings in all parts of 
the country followed. Despite the fact that the project had no ©ut-of- State 
travel funds at this time, an effective nation-wide dissemination campaign 
was carried out as Interested schools and organizations paid travel ex- 
penses for the director of the project. 

Requests for the CUE publications and information about the program 
came from all parts of the country and some foreign countries. Magazine 
articles. In such publications as the New York Education Journal, the 
.American Education Journal (March 1966), the American Library Journal 
(Summer 1965), Scholastic Teacher (April 29, 1966), Journal of the APSS 
of Columbia University (1966), as well as articles in the New York Tlmgs 
and many other newspapers and periodicals, have spread news of the pro- 
gram. 

The Do-It-Yourself CUE Guide 

Demands for information about the program became so great it was 
beyond the staff limitations to answer either by letter or demonstration. 
Consequently, a Do-It-Yourself CUE Gulde f which gave the story of the 
project from its early beginnings and recounted the experiences in the 
school^ was written. It listed all materials used in the resource collec- 
tions, with prices and sources, and gave helpful insights on how to get the 
project started in a school. It also described the changing roles of the 
various teaching personnel, the role of the librarian and administrator in 
the program, and listed sources for performances and exhibits. The guide 
thus enables any school to benefit by CUE 1 * research by starting its own 
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art. and humanities Integration program without groat expenditures of 

time, money, and energy and without the necessity for a great deal of ex- 
pertise In the arts.^ 

.Th.g..CUE-Stttdent Insights 

4 

4 

While the media guides assisted teachers to gain the Integrated approach 
stressed by the project, some teachers hesitated to point out arts relation- 

I 

Ships to other fields. To assist the student to see some of the interlocking 
strands which weave all knowledge together, a small number of student 
guides were prepared to assist students to see interrelationship, between 

the arts and the various secondary school subjects and to lend unity to their 
educational experiences. CUE Student T„.< fht r - llf |- T were de . lgned to be 

u.ed by the .tudent. for Individual learning at home or In library carrels. 
The subject matter of the guides was related to the students classroom 
experience, and illustrated by the CUE media which the student was urged 
to use. The student guide attempts to promote Inquiry, quest, and discovery. 

It was outlined in complete form, but only selected portions were written 
In depth fop experimental purposes. 8 

.CUE Insight*, PrtYUwf . Coordinators 1 meetings, &nd teacher 

conference, were still used during this phase of the project to continually 
develop the program and encourage the participants. 

PHASE V - EVALUATION PHASE 

This phase (the 1965-66 school year) was concerned with the broad 

analysis of the study and the preparation of the f inal report Part of the 

final report was a recounting of the CUE experiment in an automatic slide 
— 

A copy of this guide accompanies 2hls report. 

See Appendix B for sample segment of CUE Stndent Insights. 
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tape presentation* A filmstrip for even wider dissemination of information 
will be produced. National dissemination of information has been carried 
on extensively in 1965»66« New schools in New York State and some in 
other states are now implementing the program. CUE publications are 
being distributed nationally on request and many schools are benefiting 
by using the media guides. Communities in other states are now showing 
an interest in utilizing CUE*s research and materials. Some use the Doj. 

It- Yourself CUE Guide as a basis for writing Title III proposals. Others 
write CUE into their proposals. CUE media and materials lists are widely 
used by schools as references for purchases c 
CUE STIMULATES PRODUCTION OF NECESSARY MATERIAL 

In past phases, in searching for appropriate media, CUE found that 
while there was no shortage of materials i. any of them were unsuitable, for 
the appreclational program because: 

. they were geared to the college level 

, they were aimed at skills and techniques in the arts only 
. they were unsuited because of length, vocabulary, or were not 
related to the curriculum 

. they were not in forms suitable for classroom use 
, CUE reported these findings to some producers. For instance, the 8 H by 
10 M reproductions in Metropolitan Seminars of Art, while highly useful for 
individual study, did not lend themselves to large group showings. Partly 
through the advice of CUE, accompanying 2" by 2 M slides of the paintings 
were produced to accompany the seminars, thus making them far more use* 
ful as a classroom teaching tool. Cultural History Research geared some 
of its college materials on French Civilization to the alms and level of the 
CUE program. Because at times no appropriate material was available in 
a necessary area, CUE used pure subject matter or arts material and 
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CHANNEL 13 OF NET COOPERATES WITH CUE IN MAKING THE TELEVISION SERIES 



attempted to accomplish the interrelation through suggestions in the lesson 
plans. In some cases, CUE stimulated the production of materials about 
areas of l’ie world about which little media is yet available. The CUEJu: 
sights were produced to fill gaps left by the lack of appropriate matexlals. 
Because teachers complained about the large amount of research and 
preparation necessary to integrate the performing arts with the curriculum, 
CUE constructed a prototype multimedia opera kit to provide guidelines for 
production of commercial materials needed for a cultural program. Through 
the avenues of approach used in the Insights a nd its suggested media criteria 
CUE hopes to promote the production of materials suited to its program and 
alms, CUE is firmly convinced that much closer cooperation among 
scholars, artists, media and curriculum specialists, and teachers is 
necessary Jn order to insure the production of truly useful teaching tools. 
Evaluation of media and materials and the CUE guides and system was 
carried out at this time, 

THE CUE SYSTEM 

The CUE system is comprised of components aimed at providing a stim- 
ulating cultural climate for learning in the school and community. It is a 
method for integrating arts appreciations and humanistic understandings 
into the curriculum. It is education in its fullest, richest sense, but it ic 
also a practical plan which employs technology to attempt to solve the prob- 
lems © I a technological age. It consists of the following Interlocking parts: 

, A PHILOSOPHY that arts and humanitiatlc understanding are a neces- 
sary part of the education of all students 
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THE CUE SYSTEM OF ARTS AND HUMANITIES EDUCATION 
A FLEXIBLE PLAN ADAPTABLE TO LOCAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS 
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• A METHODOLOGY ~ Related Resource Collection of Media 

. TECHNOLOGY, EQUIPMENT, and SERVICES - which enable the 
materials to be used effectively 

• COMMUNICATIONS - Conferences, demonstrations and suggestions 
. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT - Use of local, state, national and 

international cultural resources of all types 

. PEOPLE 

Personnel - Teachers, coordinators, librarians, administrators, 
who use and evaluate the materials and system and cooperate to 
provide the learning climate, constitute the personnel 
The CUE Staff - who provide the impetus to the system 
Resource Persons - Performers, lecturers, demonstrators, com- 
munity personnel who contribute their talents to the program 
-Students - who learn from and react to the program 

• A FEEDBACK SYSTEM for constant evaluation of the gulder ana 
materials and system 

HOW THE CUE SYSTEM WORKS 

• The.admlnlstratorls attitude is crucial to the success of the program. 
The administrator must provide the conditions which make the pro- 
jects operation in the school possible. This includes the provision 
of the proper equipment and scheduling. He must make his favorable 
opinion of arts integration known to the faculty, who will then feel en- 
couraged to cooperate with the experiment 

• Innovation occurs on a broken front . The teachers must be informed 
of the philosophy behind the CUE system, become acquainted with its 
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methodology, hare time to acquaint themselves with the materials 
and guides and be assured of the experimental nature of the project 
so that they are willing to accept Innovation 

• T k e - SJTg . fY - ftem if flexible and provides for c ontinuity- Although 
CUE is at Its mast effective when all teachers participate its chief 
advantage is that individual teachers may use the prog.ram materials 
even though the larger group doet> not participate at first. The sys- 
tem should be thought of as organic"" rather than mechanical, A 
machine may break down completely because of a few missing parts. 
In an organic system a few missing parts may limit the degree to 
which it functions, but the parts which do not function will not negate 
the system. Those teachers who resist innovation or arts integra- 
tion do not prevent other teachers from carrying on the program in 
their classes. Individual teachers in non— CUE schools can use guides 

and materials to integrate the arts into their subject matter where no 
larger program exists 

• Xh e .- CUS fVtem ja. j aoy g than the sum o f its parts in that when it is 
properly put into effect by enthusiastic teachers and coordinators, 
student and parent enthusiasm is kindled. As a result, a kind of 
••esprit de corps** in the school and community develops and an avid- 
ity for further arts and humanities experiences generates an internal 
pressure that perpetuates the kind of educational process likely to 
achieve the aims of CUE 

• gPE Involve, the lnatructional center concept In which all 

kinds of materials, print and nonprint are housed together. The 
librarian and media specialist assist the teachers to choose those 
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materials beat suited to activate the students and ideas 

• CUE jieeds a place in the sch ool budget . In some cases, teachers 
tended to tire o£ all the extra activity involved with the performing 
arts, especially when no additional time or pay was given for these 
added hours of efforts* Although enthusiasms are arouse^ the pro- 
gram cannot exist for long completely on volunteer effort* Some 
schools put a special CUE fund in their budget to cover extra activ- 
ities, performances, and expenses* Others planned for media cen- 
ter* and acquired new equipment* Some had special workshops 
where the teachers who were paid to do so translated the arts integra- 
tion ideas to other levels of the curriculum* In all cases, a return to 
traditional facts and skills -oriented curriculum no longer seemed 
possible* Many teachers now realize that the CUE system, revolu- 
tionary today, is likely to be an accepted approach to education in the 
future 

SOME SIDE BENEFITS OF THE CUE SYSTEM 

1 * A New Attttwde Toward Teaching > n d Learning— WhUe am teacher* 
enthusiastically hailed the idea of a balancing arts and humanities 
emphasis in the curriculum, many more were still oriented toward 
the aim of teaching for skills and techniques* CUE cannot take credit 
for helping ter.chers to realize that a new focus in the curriculum is 
needed to meet changed social conditions* However, through the CUE 
system, teachers were constantly brought into contact with these ideas 
of great artists, philosopher^ and scholars on the necessity for more 
emphasis on the arts and humanities in the school* They were also 
provided with some concrete means of Implementing such a program: 
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A STIMULATING SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT IS PART OF THE CUE SYSTEM 





materials which aaalat the teacher to learn more about the arts awl 
humanities, And media guides which show him how to relate them to 
the curriculum, 

2, New T caching Techniques .. CUE provided the stimulation. Impetus 
and materials for the Implementation and extension ol these new 
teaching and learning practices in the CUE project and other schools, 

3, JJpgradlnc of School Equipme nt and Plant — Schools bought new and 
more, audiovisual equipment to implement the program and Increase 
teaching effectiveness. Some CUE schools are planning and building 
new media centers Involving the Instructional materials center con- 
cept, 

4, Development of Teaching P ersonnel — Many teachers reported that 
the program had helped them grow culturally and had stirred them 
to further study. In some cases, it was reported that the program 
had upgraded the entire community by bringing in performances and 
exhibits which provided a stimulus for the adults as well as students, 

5, Promotion Of the-Puller Use of Community end National Resource* — 
The stimulation and encouragement of the program caused schools to 
seek out and use community cultural resources and talented and prom- 
inent persons more extensively than before. Through tele-lecture, 
some schools brought in speakers from the United Nations and other 
areas of the larger community. Muse oms end other cultural sites 
were visited and became part of their study. Some out-of-state 
schools visited New York City, others went out-of-state to Williams- 
burg or Canada, Persons from other areas of the world visited the 
schools to talk and teach. All schools enjoyed the exhibits from the 
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National Gallery, Asia Society, and many others, 

6. Improved Community Relations — Many schools reported increased 
interest in and respect for the school, which grew out of the inter- 
action with the community as a result of the program. One parent 
from Binghamton said, " CU!E is education in the ultimate." Many 
parents attended school performances and expressed a desire to 
learn more about CUE, Some school j gave Arts and Culture Fairs 
or Science and Art Fairs to whrh the community was invited to see 
th® results of the students work in the culture program. 

7 * gJ.ftdttCtlon.Qf Necessary Materia ls — The stimulation of the pro- 
duction of materials to achieve the alms of the program both in the 

schools and by commercial producers was another result of the pro- 
gram. 

* Xhc Promotion of Interregional C ooperation Among Schools .. 
Although one of CUE*s alms is to promote the location and use of 
community cultural resources, the present development of communi- 
cation and transportation, as well, as the mobility of our society, now 
preclude an education purely regional in character. Educational prob- 
lems, methods, and approaches to subject matter have much in com . 
mon throughout the nation. Progressive schools in urban areas 
throughout the country often are more in accord on educational think- 
ing and practices than schools of different types in the same state. 
Exchange of information about experiments, the sharing of expertise, 
and the benefits of research are profitable, and prevent duplication 
of effort. Since many schools about the country are now using the 
CUE guides and some are Implementing the project as a whole. 
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Interregional visits and communications are taking place among them* 
Other schools are bnnelltting from CUE's research by sending repre- 
sentatires to visit the CUE office at the State Education D apartment 
and using CUE publications* Through securing CUE publications, 
schools everywhere can benefit from the research carried on in New 
York schools* Schools in other states now Implementing the program 
will supply feedback so that the system is kept alive and growing* 
CUE'S TELEVISION PROGRAM SERIES 

One of the CUE objectives was to discover if suitable commercial ma- 
terials were available to present and achieve the aims of the program* 

Since few suitable materials could be found which provided arts and human- 
istic understandings of non-Western cultures, CUE chose television as the 
medium for the production of such material*^ as they could then be widely 
dispersed to many schools at once* 

One aspect of the project was to provide materials which showed the 
arts jf various peoples in such a way as to provide insight Into their spirit 
and way of life* To meet this need, CUE proposed a television series 
called "Cultures and Continents*" This series emphasized the culture and 
arts of the non-Western world because the new ninth grade curriculum 
would focus on these areas* Culture was in some sense used in the socio- 
anthropologlcal sense, but mainly it referred to the arts and humanities 
such as painting, sculpture, architecture, dance, music, literature, and 
theatrs* The arts were used as a means of revealing the spirit of the 
culture of their creators* 

Their aesthetic values were emphasized to some degree, but in the 
main, the arts and humanities were shown as part of the active daily life 
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of the people so that students might form their own impressions of the cul- 
ture. 

These arts were exhibited, enacted, explained, and examined in their 
relationship to the peoples who created them by actors and narrators who 
were experts in their fields. CUE stipulated that the programs must be 
highly visual and emotionally affective. They were not to be Just televized 
lectures. Realia, films, authentic music, photographs, actors, dancers, 
musicians, and just plain people and scenes enlivened the narration. 

Utilization guides, which give a snyopsis of the program and sugges- 
tions for teaching, are found in the CUE Social Studies and English Guides. 9 
The programs were shown once in the evening for preview purposes and 
twice during the week in the daytime for school use. The funds for the 13 
programs, which amounted to an excess of $100,000 were supplied by 
National Educational Television and New York State. None of the costs 
were charged to the Federal appropriation. The United States Information 
Agency considered the programs so well executed that they had them copied 
on kinescope for use in these non-Western areas to show how CUE attempts 
to aid student understanding and appreciation of these cultures. 

Only one school in the New York area viewed the program extensively 
the first year. The others failed to utilize them as fully as the CUE staff 
would have liked because of scheduling problems. The series was also 
shown over educational stations in Schenectady and Buffalo, and over a 
commercial station in Syracuse. Due to the difficulties of scheduling, it 
was decided to make two kinescopes of each program so that they could be 
more conveniently used in the classroom. The kinescopes effected wider 

9 

CUE media guides accompany this report. 
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use of the program in the CUE schools as well as others both in and out of 
State* However, many schools In New York State and some other states 
continue to see the series over television* A separate guide containing 
utilization sheets for the pvograms was prepared for use in these schools* 

A description of the individual programs in this series will be found in 

Appendix B, which accompanies this report* 

Another series of 10 programs entitled "Indian Fables and Legends 1 ' 
starring Mrs. Muriel Wasl of the Educational Ministi/y of India, tells the 
story of India and Its people through its tales, legends, wit, humor, dance, 
and other art forms* This series wan made in 1965 and is available for use 
of schools in New York. Related utilization materials will become avail- 
able. Audio tapes and printed materials entitled, CUE Insights Through 
Literature,, related to this television series, were also produced and are 
available for use* 

THE FUNCTION OF THE CUE HUMANITIES MEDIA GUIDES 

The function of these guides is to provide the teacher with materials 
and suggestions which aid him in relating arts and humanities understand- 
ings to the subject matter of his discipline so that all ctudents may benefit 
from them. Since all materials are chosen with the goals of the project in 
mind they provide a unified program. 

CUE Guides Provide Curriculum Focus 

There is nothing especially new about the subject enrichment idea* 
Good teachers who have sufficient cultural background and the proper 
materials have always done it* Relying completely on individual teacher 
efforts at enrichment is not wholly satisfactory because arts and human- 
ities enrichment require materials and experiences beyond the ability of 



the average teacher to provide. Even when they are in a position to pro- 
vide these, one teacher may decide to enrich in one direction, another tries 
another tack, another rides a particular hobby to the exclusion o f all else. 
Dependence on individual teacher initiative alone, results in a sporadic 
program without organisation and usually without permanent visible results 
to the community or the student. Without these, little community support 

for the program results. Without such support teacher, become discour- 
aged and tend to give up. 

While the CUE Golds*, provide a wide range of choice and encourage 
individual creativity, they all lie within the range of an organized plan de- 
signed to achieve certain definite alms. Because of this organization, the 
program promotes cooperative uction toward common goals which can 
result in educational gains which are visible to all. Enthusiasm results 
and further cooperative effort is promoted. Community support foUow. 
and the program become* continuing. 

One social studies teacher said, "John (the English teacher in the same 
school) and 1 have been friends for 10 years. We met in the lounge daily 
and talked of baseball scores and the weather. His classroom door was 50 
feet from mine, but it might , < well have been 50 mile, as far a. education 
was concerned. Since CUE, we have awakened to the realization that what 
we are teaching is closely related and are encouraged to relate it. We have 
scheduled our cU.se. back to back and often have Joint, large group pre- 
sentations. Students are getting mere out of both our cUsses since we in- 
terrelate many ideas and activities. Both we and the student, are working 
harder than ever before, but we, and they, are enjoying it more. They are 
getting more out of it than when we went our separate ways. We do not 
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cover so much material as before but we uncover much more in under- 
standings and insights."*® 

THE FUNCTION OF THE DO- IT -YOURSELF GUIDE 

One of the truly great wastes Ik*. American education is a result of what 
is known as the ‘'research thud.” The government or other agency finances 
research to find a better answer for some educational problem. Thousands 
of dollars and man-hours of work go into the research and experimentation. 
When the grant funds are used, the experiment often ends. Often a highly 
technical report is written and filed away somewhere where few, if any, 
read it or benefit by the findings. The experiment ends and everyone for- 
gets about it. * After a while another person gets a grant for a very similar 
experiment and the whole process is repeated because of lack of knowledge 
of original experiment findings. 

Since the CUE staff wanted schools everywhere to profit by its work it 
was decided to write a guide which would describe the experiment in detail, 
list all CUE mrterlals and give schools an idea of how to start a CUE pro- 
gram of their own. The CUE Do-It-Yourself Gulde r which accompanies 
this report. Includes such information. It has become widely popular and 
has been distributed nationally to its member schools by the Associated 
Public Schools Systems, a research group of Columbia University Teachers 
College, 

THE FUNCTION OF THE CUE STUDENT GUIDE 

Since CUE alms at a unified, cultural, educational experience for the 
student, it was thought that perhaps more student discovery, inquiry, and 
quest would be stimulated by constructing a student self-teaching device 

Michael Edwards - Yeraldi Junior High School, Middletown, N. Y, 
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related to the program and material*. ThU guide would provide for In- 
dividual student quest and pull .ogether the various strands of the program. 
THE FUNCTION OF THE CUE INSIGHTS 



The C . yE .I ng l ghtf were written as a result of a felt need on the part of 
some of the project teachers who had little background in the arts. While 
the media and guides were enlarging their knowled ge, they still feared 
they knew too little of the arts to become very deeply involved. Since no 
teacher can possibly be the fount of all authority in even one of today 1 * 
rapidly expanding fields ©f knowledge and since there were no funds for 
CUE workshops, teachers were encouraged to adopt the role of the learner 
along with the students. They could learn from the media and guides and 
related readings and courses. Realizing that most teachers have little 
time for extensive research on their own, short research papers about 
many of the arts were written. These stressed insight into the art and 
helped teachers see how that art mi*t be used as a vehicle to illuminate 
subject matter and reveal important understandings about our own and 
other cultures, life and *-3lf. These insights were usually related to CUE 
media and materials in the schools which could be uwed to illustrate the 
the points made in them. They were short enough to be read in a half hour 
or less and provided a related bibliography of materials for teachers with 
the time and desire to delve further into the study. They did not pretend.to 
teach a great deal about the arts but to assist busy, puzzled teachers to 
quickly get an overview of an art and see how it might relate to his disci- 



pline. These papers became very popular with some teachers who dubbed 



them 




or 



CUE 1 * Capsule Cnltu rft| 
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EVALUATION 



Although all things that exist, exist in some quantity and should there- 
fore be measurable, it is extremely difficult to measure and place into 
neat columns of statistic* the effect on individuals of experiences with the 
arts and humanities. The arts especially deal with the spirit and emotions 
as well as with the mind. Though their effect on individual behavior is 
oftentimes easily apparent to the observer, it is difficult to measure this 
effect with the tests now available. Knowing the name and blrthdate of 
Picasso has almost no correlation with being moved or intrigued by his 
works. How can one express in words the deep rush of feeling which comes 
about as one identifies with the hero of a moving novel or play? How can 
one translate into statistics the wild surge of joy and excitement exper- 
ienced while listening to Katchachurlans "Sword Dance 11 or the eerie feel- 
ing of super reality one may gain from long gazing at Wyeth's "Christina's 
World?" Or the confusion and changed feelings toward race one may ex- 
perience after seeing a film like "Brotherhood of Man?" These are only a 
few of the problems one faces in attempting to evaluate growth in cultural 
understandings. Deep inner changes might occur which would only be 
apparent in later life. New tastes and interest might be formed but per- 
haps not truly followed until a time when leisure permitted such pursuits. 
Cultural growth is slow and no radical apparent changes in students, which 
could be accurately translated into statistics, were unticlapted. 

5f 

Nonetheless, some attempts were made to translate cultural growth in- 
to statistics through testing. Matching control schools were chosen and a 
series of pre- and post-tests administered to their ninth grade students. 
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STUDENTS VIEW ONE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART REPRODUCTIONS 




ART AND MUSIC PREFERENCE TESTS 

Several approaches to the evaluation of the project and control school 
students were used. The first was an art and music evaluation on slides 
and tapes. The second was a series of student Interviews; the third, a 
teacher attitude scale;, the fourth, written teacher evaluation; and the fifth, 
diaries, ••use 1 ' records, and observation. 

The criteria of the test or the objective to be measured was M enlight- 
ened choice. 11 This was perhaps an overall term for the outcome of a 
study of the arts and humanities and In particular for the objectives of the 
project listed In the Introduction. Basically, the packages provided studertt 
cultural experiences and points of view not ordinarily found in the curric- 
ulum. CUE presented new views and pointed out their values while exam- 
ining customary or usual views to provide the student with a broader back- 
ground on which to base a choice. It did not aim to negate customary views, 
but to present possible alternative viewpoints and stimulate the student to 
compare the values of each. At times, CUE attempted to provide insight 
through presenting unaccustomed points of view, an Important adjunct to 
the creative process. 

Another problem in evaluation was that all of the students, not just art 
and music students, were the ,, univeree. ,, The technical aspects of art and 
music were precluded on this basis as well as the historical or identity as- 
pects. 

The first approach consisted of a test which required no verbal response. 
The items 11 consisted of 25 excerpts from musical selections and 25 selec- 
ted slides on painting and architecture. The response sheet was a simple 
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sliding scale of five points. 41 The "attitude*' test was of the Libert type. 

v 

The development of the scale presented certain value judgment prob- 
lems In the selection of the Items. That Is to say, - What Is enlightened 

\ 

\ 

choice and just whose choice will be used? The Supervisor of Music In 
the State Education Department^ selected 50 Items from various records. 
The selection ranged from the "twist" to Mozart. There were no criteria 
for this selection other than the judgment of the Supervisor and that of 
variety. 

Expert value judgment was first tried out by having music experts rate 
the selections. Then, the 50 musical Items were given to a group of class- 
room teachers and the correlation determined between the specialists and 
the classroom teachers. The correlation by the rani* correlation method 
was a negative - .06 which showed little or no correlation between the 
groups of adults. 

The music scale was then given to two groups of ninth grade students. 
The scale consisted of 50 selections played for one minute each. The scale 
was administered to 66 ninth grade students taking a normal course of 
study and to 44 students who took normal course of study plus elective 
music. The 50 Items were analyzed for discriminatory power assuming 
that the choice of the elective music students was an accurate reflection of 
a somewhat more enlightened choice than that of the non-music student. 
Through this process, the number of Items was reduced from 50 to 25. An- 
other class of students was used to determine the length of the selection, 
l.e., was 60 seconds too much or too Utile? This seemingly minor point 
turned out to be Important because If students did not like a particular song, 

* See Appendix B for test sheet. 
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they would become restless as soon as the first few barf were played. The 
optimum time was reduced to 20 to 25 seconds by successive approxima- 
tions. This allowed time for recognition but not enough time to allow the 
students attention to wander and influence the other students through their 
looks and gestures. 

The art section consisted of 80 slides originally selected by the Art 
Supervisor of the State Education Department. These slides were shown 
in an automatic slide projector for 20 seconds each. The sample for the 
first stage of development consisted of 25 students following a normal 
course of study and 59 students following a normal course of study and 
taking an elective art course. A rank correlation item analysis was used 
to obtain a discriminatory index and the 25 items with the highest discrim- 
inatory index were used. Through successive approximation, the optimum 
time was placed at 10 seconds per slide which allowed time for fir 
pressions and still kept the students attention. 

The final scale consisted of 25 musical selections and 25 art selections. 
The test takes approximately 15 minutes to administer if the class and 
equipment is ready beforehand. The scale was administered to 445 students 
in 10 experimental schools in October, 1963. It was also administered to a 
control group of 180 students located in three control schools. 

Three experimental schools were matched with three control schools 
*uch factors as faculty opinion of a similar school, socioeconomic simi- 
larities and psychopolitical features. A ,, t M test revealed that there was no 
significant differences in scores between the three control and three experi- 
mental schools. Another ,l t l * test showed that the three experimental schools 
did not differ significantly from the remaining experimental schools. That 
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SENSING THAT A NEW VISION AND APPRECIATION OF THE ARTS CAN BE DEVELOPED, THE STATE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT HAS ORIGINATED A PROGRAM TO BRING THE HUMANITIES TO STUDENTS. 



oi the subject areas to each school 
or five packages per school. The pack- 
ages contained a guide, films, film- 
strips, records, slides and other ma- 
terials for the teacher to integrate the 
arts and humanities into his subject 
area. Traveling and permanent ex- 
hibits of arts materials were loaned 
to the school to create a stimulating 
atmosphere from such sources as the 
National Gallery of Arts, the Asia 
Society and the New York State 
Museum. 

Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts provided programs in opera, 
ballet, modern dance and others. 
These programs are available to other 
schools for a nominal fee. The New 
York State Council on the Arts par- 
tially underwrote performances for 
sojne of the schools. A 13-prog/am 
television series, Cultures and Con- 
tinents, was produced. This series pro- 
motes understanding of non-western 
cultures through their arts. Mountain- 
top experiences are brought to the 
student through visits to Angkor Wat, 
Macchu Picchu and Brazilia with ex- 
perts to explain the significance of the 
arts in these places. This series will 
be broadcast again this ye c on edu- 
cational and commerce stations 
throughout the State and nation. 



Aid* assistance and encouragement 
were given to communities to use 
their local resources by visits to mu- 
seums, patronage of community the- 
atres, and field trips to cultural cen- 
ters. CUE’s Newsletter kept teachers 
informed of the progress of the ex- 
periment and stimulated them through 
articles showing the value of the arts 
and humanities in education and 
news of what other schools were 
doing. Insight sheets were distribu- 
ted to give further information to the 
teachers to assist them in understand- 
ing the role of the arts and human- 
ities and their relationships to other 
disciplines. Utilization of new teach- 
ing procedures, such as multi-media 
and telelecture were encouraged. Visi- 
tation, conference and interview were 
used to stimulate teachers and to ob- 
tain their evaluations of materials and 



guides. Periodic meetings of school 
personnel were held in Albany. 




Tht teacher demonstrates Shakespeare’s globe theatre to her students. 
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Is to say, that as far as the test scores were concerned, experimental and 
control schools were statistically not unequal, 

A TAXONOMY OF OBSERVABLE BEHAVIORS INDICATING CULTURAL GROWTH 

< 

Further efforts at measurement were made. Since no measuring tool 
for cultural growth over a short span of time exists, the CUE staff attempted 
to develop some. Since CUE was a dissemination research project, large 
amounts of money and effort for constructing such tools were precluded. 
However, considerable research and study was done by the staff In an 
attempt to construct a truly accurate measuring device, A taxonomy of ob- 
servable behaviors Indicative of cultural growth was constructed and 
teachers were asked to watch for such behaviors. However, It soon became 
apparent that the enormity and complexity of constructing such a measure 
would require a 3 to 5-year study all on its own. 

Ample evidence of increased student enthusiasm, interest In, and aware* 
ness of the arts abounded. This was measured by observation and reported 
behaviors. Objective tests of several types were also constructed and used. 
It Is suggested that the reader turn to Hie reproductions of newspaper clip- 
pings and letters containing student comments for a sense of the enthusiasm 
engendered. Part of this enthusiasm may have stemmed from the fact that 
the educational process had acquired a dimension of excitement through tie 
activities of the program, but it was now observed by both students and 
teachers that the arts had become a more important factor In student lives. 
Class discussion reports and preferred activities, as well as all school ac- 
tivities, tended to involve more of the arts. Discussions and related class 
activities centered around humanistic concerns more often than previously. 
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Arts teacher* reported a new interest and respect for their subject on the 
both professional personnel and students and increased enrollment 
in the arts classes. 

Behaviors indicating cultural growth in students, as reported by teachers 
and observed by CUB staff, ranged from the lowest and simplest of actually 
being aware of arts materials and experiences and knowing names or facts 
related to them, to the stage of actually becoming highly Involved and dedi- 
cated to the arts. These behaviors were rated according to the taxonomy 
which had been constructed. 

Mere exposure to the arts is not enough to promote cultural develop- 
ment as incidents which occurred at the start of the program reveal. When 
asked to observe Greek elements in local architecture, one lad said, "I 
didn't know we had any architecture around here." Out of a huge group of 
students rushing past a large and beautiful exhibit of newly hung reproduc- 

, w 

tions of paintings, only one or two stopped to observe. Although a small 
percentage of the students were knowledgeable about the arts, the bulk of 

them were practically unconscious of them as a vital and Interesting part 
of life. 

Teachers noted that behavior changes occurred among students as a 
result of the CUE program. These behaviors are listed in the order of as- 
cending importance according to the taxonomy. 

• Increased awareness of th* .. Gradually the paintings, music, 

performances and other arts experiences became a p«rt of the student 
lives and figured in their daily conversation. Words and expressions 
related to the arts became part of their working vocabulary 

• Incrtlltd openness to experiences w ith the -- Students who 
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recoiled at the idea of seeing an opera came to enjoy it very much 
after learning the plot, some of the themes and arias, and seeing per- 
formances, Chamber music, formerly a subject of boredom, became 
much more interesting to many after learning about the instruments 
and hearing good performers. Ballet, thought to be effeminate by tie 
boys, changed in value for them after observing a demonstration per- 
formance by Lincoln Center Artists 

• A knowledge of artistic conventions. -- Films, demonstrations, and 
lessons helped students to become more familiar with artistic con- 
ventions such as the conventions of th.* drama or the opera 

• Acknowledge of tre nds, sequences, and relationships — Students be- 
came more aware of such trends as the evolutionary character of 
architecture and could see the relationships between developing tech- 
nology and evolving architectural style 

• A knowledge, of classifications- categories ,, and elements. -- Films as 
well as lessons assisted some students to learn about style and struc- 
ture in the arts which enabled them to better understand the art and 
see how it related to the ideas »,?d Ideals of its creator 

• A knowledge of universale. -- Students were assisted to understand 
that some of man 1 * problems remain identical or have the qual? / of 
sameness throughout time. They were led to see the similarity be- 
tween "Romeo and Juliet" and "West Side Story", and to recognize 
themselves, others, anu man's continuing plights, in many artistic 
creations 

• Recognition and Int erpretation symbol. — Students became more mm 
and understanding of symbol in literature, poetry, and the graphic and 
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plastic arts. Many became extremely insightful at interpreting 
meaning from relatively complex imagery in poetry and painting and 

some were able to use symbol meaningfully in artistic creations of 
their own 

• Satripplitloib — A few students used ideas they had learned tom-ke 
prognostications about the future. One boy did a series of paintings 
of architecture through the ages on his own for a social studies class. 
It was entitled "The History of Man as Revealed by His Architecture 
from Cave Days to the Year 2000." It depicted the 2000 A.D, man as 
living once more in a cave after an atomic explosion 

• An a lygU . -- Films and other media and lessons assisted some stu- 
dents to see the plar> of composition in works of art and to recognize 
some art elements and thus be more prepared for critical judgment 

• Product i on of Insightful unique com munications — Many students 
composed original works which demonstrated that they had absorbed 
in depth from the arts experiences and other humanistic works they 
had studied. Original poemi, stories, and paintings containing in- 
sightful comment on life were relatively numerous. One boy after 
visiting the Museum of Modern Art and seeing and learning about 

Picasso s Guern i ca returned to school and painted a picture in 

* 

Picasso's abstract style. The painting reflected the tensions of 
living in a society constantly threatened by atomic annihilation. 

One school put on a musical play consisting of a performance of 
"Romeo and Juliet" on one side of the stage and "West Side Story" 
on the other. They designed the scenery costumes, wrote the scripts, 
and did their awn choreography 
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• Becoming consumers of the arts, responding to them, and valuing 
them. -- Students worked hard to earn money for tickets to perform- 
ances, for trips to museums. Some bought and listened to good re- 
cordings. Others went to visit museums and reported on the lives of 
artists, or art, or acquired good paperback book collections. Such 
interests now prognosticate life-long consumption and enjoyment of 
the arts 

• Commitment. -- As a result of the project stimulation toward general 
awareness of, and interest in the arts, more students are enrolling in 
the arts and music classes and becoming producers of the arts. Many 
are already good consumers of the arts. Some have chosen careers 
related to the humanistic studies. 

• Judgment. -- Students had many opportunities to develop criteria for 
judgment of works of art. Although CUE exposed students to only top 
quality experiences in the arts, they were never told "this is good 
taste and this is bad." A diet of quality in the arts tends to raise 
taste levels and produce boredom with inferior art forms. 

Promotion of much discussion and exposure to new points of view 
tended to cause more students to question critically and to reserve 
judgment on issues longer. CUE advised that a student should not be 
condemned for his choices or points of view. Exposure and experience 
with quality In the arts assist students to develop good criteria and 
worthy points of view. 

Many faculty members with little previous background in the arts 
became highly enthusiastic about the effects produced on some rtudots. 
Most of the faculty with previous study in the arts were also highly 
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Teen-agers get taste of culture 

1 1 5 MacArthur students in pilot program 
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approving. However, a few art teacher* remained wedded to a purdy 
• kills - and- technique • oriented art curriculum, either because they 
enjoyed the performance aspect of the arts, or because they felt such 
procedure produced quick visible results with the talented. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE TAXONOMY 

A brief insight Into the reasoning behind the taxonomy is given below. 

Since the CUE staff did not have funds or time to fully develop the tax- 
onomy no complex scientific explanation of It can be given. However, 
attempts were made to relate lesson objectives tc desired behaviors on the 

scale. 

CUE's purposes are sketched in broad terms. They attempt to provide 
the student with bases for acquiring moral, spiritual, and aesthetic values. 
The exact steps necessary to reach these goals are difficult to define uiless 
the goals are stated more clearly. The taxonomy is an effort not only to 
state the goals more clearly, but to aid the teacher in determining when 
the student has reached those goals. These goals involve knowing about 
the arts, comprehending ideas about them, valuing them and possibly being 
influenced by them. 

To provide lnslglft into the scale of developing awareness and apprecia- 
tion, the following simplified illustration Is given. 

At the lowest level the student may recognize factual matter, eg: that 
Ruben's "Prometheus .Bound" Is an oil painting. He may even recognize the 
subject and story content of the picture. At a more intellectual level he may 
recognize that the painting has the characteristics of the Baroque style and 
he may even understand why the artist painted in this style and used this 
content. At higher levels he may come to enjoy and value the painting for 
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iti formal qualities, and/or he may get an emotional message from it, Triich 
leads him to reflect on the nobility of those who benefit mankind at great 
personal sacrifice to tl ^ms elves. At the highest level he may receive a 
moral or spiritual message from the work of art. He may come to respect 
and admire personal sacrifice to aid mankind and may determine to devote 
some of his energies to social service of some sort. His value system has 
been affected. 

The construction of the taxonomy has drawn heavily on Bloom's two 
volumes on the taxonomy of educational objectives. The first volume deals 
with the cognitiv e domain (knowledge) and the second with the affective do- 
main (feeling). The purpose of the taxonomy constructed was to classify 
CUE'S goals with specific examples of behavior and attempt to find media 
and suggest activities which would elicit such behavior in students. 

The general taxonomy exists to clarify the language of educational ob- 
jectives and here it will show how they apply to CUE'S goals of integrating 
the arts and humanities into the curriculum. That is to say, the CUE tax- 
onomy lists the objectives as far as the student's knowledge is concerned. 
All of the cognitive can be tested by paper and pencil tests and would tend 
to indicate the factual, intellectual, or recall level of the student. 

The separation of the taxonomy into the three domains Is, of course, a 
methodological one and in an actual situation, all of the domains would be 
intermixed. The interesting point is that a student who acquires all of the 
cognitive points may nut like or appreciate the arts at all. It has been 
assumed that learning facts about the arts and humanities would "naturally" 
lead to a liking for the arts or an appreciation of the arts. However, psy- 
chological theories, like managerial theories, change rapidly and the 
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correlation between knowledge of facts and attitude is now doubtful. The 
automatic transfer of facts to liking is no longer widely held when the works 
of Tyler *34, *51, Furst e 58, Dressel '58, Jacob '57 and others are con- 
sidered. 

It is possible that under some conditions the development of cognitive 
behaviors may actually destroy affective behaviors. For example, it is 
possible that many literature courses at the high school and college level 
while instilling a knowledge of the details and history of works may produce 
an aversion to literary works. This has been brushed off by many as say- 
ing the student is really afraid of work; for those who really feel the arts 
know the arts. However, this point of view is no longer tenable in the light 
of the research above. 

The affective domain emphasizes a feeling tone, an emotion, or a degree 
of acceptance or rejection. The arts and humanities tend to dominate 
this domain as the objectives of many courses are expressed as Interests, 
attitudes, appreciation, values, and emotional sets or biases. 

The development of the cognitive domain was on a continuum from 
simple specifics to complex mental processes. The affective domain prob- 
ably has such a continuum. The domains are, of course, Interdependent and 
interacting, but are separated here for study, A continuum in the affective 
would probably start from simple awareness, to be able to percleve, prog- 
ress through stages of willingness to attend, responding positively, going 
out of way to attend, organizing concepts into feeling structure, and then on 
to valuing. Finally, the value held tends to affect the person's life outlook. 
The CUE staff hope to be able to perfect the taxonomy for further use in 
selection of materials and activities. 



This taxonomy la based on some chosen values. Classical music is 
generally supposed to be better than popular music. In any society, there 
are accepted goals which lead toward what the society considers to be the 
"good” life. In a taxonomy, the stages could just as well be used as a 
scale for an anti-integrarionist or pro-integrationist behaviors, or one 
could identify how "good" a Nazi a person was. The paths to these goals 
are not marked out. Only what the goals mean and their level of complexity 
given. The logical and emotional methods of reaching even the lowest 
cognitive goals are not precise, and become even less precise in the affec* 
tive domain which is the realm in which the arts and humanities operate. 
The cognitive domain of the taxonomy lists behaviors related to the re- 
call of specifics and universals, processes, patterns translation, interpre- 
tation and analyses of facts or composition or relationships in an ascendng 
scale. Such knowledge provides basis for critical judgment. 

The affective domain of the scale lists behaviors related to awareness, 
response valuing of the arts, commitment to them and generalized behaviors 
resulting f rom the valuing. 

The psychomotor domain as it refers to CUE simply consists of par- 
ticipating in the arts. (This participation ranges from abilities of the 
Em&teur to those of the highly talented professional,) Participation as a 
spectator was covered in the affective domain. In the psychomotor domain 
the student dances, writes, paints, draws, photographs, or builds, and ether « 
wise participates in performance of the arts and humanities. (While this 

activity takes place within the framework of the arts and humanities, abili- 
ties range widely,) 

Although CUE's aims largely relate to intelligent consumership of the 
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arts, the lesson plans suggested related creative activities which could take 
place In the student's own time or in art, music or physical education 

classes. 

Results of the use of the taxonomy in measuring the psychomotor 
domain revealed that, 

, '’"he stimulus of the program tended to engender the desire to create 
. Enrollment in elective arts classes increased 
A research bibliography related to the taxonomy will be found on 
page 

EVALUATION AND USE OF KIT MATERIALS IN THE FIRST YEAR 

The CUE staff made a study of the use of kit materials the first year. 

* 

Data was collected and tables were constructed for the use of the staff in 
determining: 

. What materials were most useful to teachers 

• What percentage of class time was devoted to cultural materials 
Measurement of actual use of cultural materials in the school the first 

year was complicated by the following facts: 

• Teachers other than project teachers used the materials 

• Exhibits were often used as part of the classwork 

• New cultural media, not in the original kits was constantly being 
circulated for evaluation use 

. The project got a late start because of a publication delay 
However, the data revealed was highly useful to the CUE staff In select* 
ing materials for the revised CUE media collections. 



EVALUATION OF MEDIA IN THE SECOND YEAR (1964-65) AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO SCHOOLS 

The data collected the aecond year repreaenta a more accurate picture 
of the uae of, and reaction to the media In the project achoola. Theae flnd- 
inga are the reault of die compilation of data collected on evaluation forma, 
and In repeated pereonal Interview! with teachera during the aecond year 
of the project, which aaw more acceptance and uae of media becauaes 

• The number of the materlala placed In the achool reaource cdlectlcna 
waa greatly enlarged In order to provide aufflclent variety for many 
taatea and Intereata. Theae materlala had been choaen from thoae 
evaluated by teachera In the flrat year 

. Teachera were becoming more accuatomed to, and underatandlng of, 
the Idea of arta Integration 

• They had had an opportunity to become acquainted with ■‘he media 
content 

• Schoola had acquired more audlovlaual equipment for uae of the 
media; and aome had made aomewhat better arrangementa for free- 
ing time for audlovlaual coordinator to deliver equipment and imter- 
lala to teachera 

A reporting of the flndlnga In the following form provldea more Inelght 
Into media uaage than tablea and charta can, in that It explalna why the 
teachera preferred certain materlala . 12 The CUE reaearch alao revealed 
factor a relevant to the uae of newer media by teachera* 



12 A gloaaary In the Do-It-Youraelf Guide apella out the abbreviatlona 
of the namea of the producera of the media llated below. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 
Factor! Involving the Use of Media 

• Teachers mmt know that the media exists . 

Many teachers fall to use media because they do not know about It 
CUE Guides provide teachers with information about good media* 
When they learn of media which suits their curriculum, they are 
usually eager to use it 

• Appropriateness and timeliness of the content Is the chief deciding 
factor in choice of media regardless of its form. 

Content containing the arts integrated with the regular subject matter 
was the most popular because teachers felt that they were not 
neglecting the regular curriculum in using it; and the arts integrate 
was already done for them in the material itself. Although oonreimoe 
factors were involved, the physical form of the media was of second- 
ary importance. 



• The EB.F Humanities Film Series was immensely popular, not only 
because of its fine quality, but because it fitted the curriculum and 
because of the renewed demand for humanities materials. 

The Life tearsheets on The Glory of Greece were much used because 
of the newly found importance of myth in learning, and because th*y 
had excellent content which fitted into the unit on mythology. 

The slide set on the Inventions of Leonardo da Vinc i (IBM) was 
popular because da Vinci is symbolic of the newly awakened dialogue 
between scientists and humanists, and the inventions fitted well into 
the science curriculum. 



The Guided Tours of the. World (ML A) were popular because they 
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represented content which contained both geographical and arts 
material. 

The films trip. Color of Man (U of Cal,), which attempts to break 
down racial prejudices by explaining the scientific reasons for color 
differences among peoples, as well as the "Cultures and Continents" 
television shows which treated the peoples of Africa and Latin America 
and their problems in a sympathetic light, were also much used in 
multi-racial schools. 

The sensitiveness of teachers to the timeliness of content is illus- 
trated by their reaction to the film entitled Russian Life Today. They 
complained when they found that the film illustrated life in the time 
of Stalin, They wanted more up-to-date material. The film was 
chosen because no other could be found at that time. The general 
admiration of Jacqueline Kennedy both before and after her stay in 
the White House made the film, "Tour of the White House with Mrs. 

J* F. Kennedy" extremely popular in home economics classes,, 

• Availability is a deciding factor In usage of newer media . 

When materials are on hand teachers use them more often. Thus, 
filmstrips were used most often because of the fact that they were 
kept in the school, and it is relatively easy for a teacher to secure, 
and operate, a filmstrip projector. In actuality, teachers prefer good 
films, but many problems are involved with film which hinder its ixe 

• Knowledge _pf good communicat ion techniques in use of media. 
Teachers who have had some training in the use of newer media and 
communications techniques use it more often, and with more suocess. 
It is hoped that the media techniques suggested in the CUE Guides will 
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assist teachers to acquire more effective communication skills 
. Organization and packaging are . becoming Important usage factors. 
The most used materials were those organized Into unit form for the 
teacher. The most used Item In social studies was Guided Tours of 
the World, This consists of a neatly packaged filmstrip, record, and 
Illustrated book which provide geographical Information combined 
with material on architecture, costume, and other arts. The narra- 
tlon on the record, usually by a well known person such as Vincent 
Price, accompanies the filmstrip. The material Integrates the arts 
for the teacher. Is easy to use either for large groups or Individuals, 
and may be used effectively to Introduce a country, or sum up learn- 
ings about it. 

Materials organized by the CUE staff into a unit on mythology were 
highly popular. Related films, books, tearsheets, records, and zealia 
were assembled for teacher convenience. Explicit directions for 
their use In a multimedia unit were provided in the CUE guide. The 
media were not an added afterthought to a unit of reading but an inte- 
gral part of the teaching 

Ground Beef-Pas sport to Far Away Eating , a filmstrip and booklet which 
showed how to use ground beef as a basis for many foreign dishes, was well 
liked by home economics teachers because it enabled them to correlate 
their work with that going 6n in the world geography classes, 

DETERRENTS TO USE OF THE NEWER MEDIA IN PROJECT SCHOOLS 
Factors related to usage of newer media are: sufficient audiovisual 
equipment, proper conditions for showing, listening, or display, and sched- 
uling, The problems discussed below are those which CUE encountered in 
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various schools. Some solutions were found; others are recommended. 
Lack of Audiovisual Equipment and Service 

One great deterrent to the use of media the first year was the lack of 
sufficient audiovisual equipment in the schools. Some schools with enroll- 
ments of nearly 1,000 children owned only one 16mm projector. Few of the 
schools had proper viewing conditions in classrooms. Few had dark shades 
and it was difficult to find viewing areas in new schools with huge glass 
walls. One school had only one TV projector; some had none. Great strtiei 
were made the second year when schools purchased some new equipment. 
Only one school, Penfield, had sufficient equipment and proper accommo- 
dations for a truly modern usage of media. However, some of the most ill 
equipped schools are now planning and building Instructional materials cen- 
ters containing more adequate amounts of audiovisual equipment, 

.Lack of Display Areas 

Several schools were not able to display the National Gallery repro- 
ductions and other exhibit materials well because of school rules against 
hanging pictures on the walls. Lack of picture rails and display cases, or 
extreme crowding, which necessitated that pictures be hung too high for 
proper appreciation, were deterrents in other schools. The CUE staff 
recommended that all schools acquire proper display space, since having 
large colorful exhibits on display constantly stimulates and reminds stu- 
dents of the program, and assists them to learn outside of class. 

L a ck Of Proper Organization of Staff for the Dis p lay and Cure of Exhibits 

CUE coordinators and Interested teachers hung displays and made bule- 
tin board and case exhibits, but usually this was done voluntarily on their 
own time. It is recommended that a regular schedule and group of 
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personnel be designated to set up and care lor displays; and that free time 
or compensation lor this service be given. The creation ol attractive 
teaching exhibits and bulletin boards is vital to the maintalnence ol a stim- 
ulating learning environment; which is conducive to the absorption ol ideas 
and leellngs that promote the alms ol the CUE program. 

-Lagk of Technological Expertise 

Too lew teachers knew how to operate the audiovisual equipment. Stu- 
dent aides rendered assistance here, but it is recommended that allteadiers 
acquire these simple skills so that the use ol media is not a dilllcult and 
special event but an integral par * 1 ol the teaching program. 

SdiSfoling. 

Scheduling is the largest single lactor which prevented wide use ol the 
television programs in schools. When kinescopes ol the programs were 
produced, usage ol the programs went up dramatically. While television 
had this limitation in the project schools, many other students all over the 
state and out ol state were able to prollt by the Educational Television pro- 
grams which were telecast in their area. 

Better use ol television may be made through use ol large group view- 
ing at the scheduled times tnd by securing videotape recorders, which are 
now priced reasonably enough lor school acquisition. 

Resistance to Innovation 

Teachers tend to teach the way they were taught. Despite the lact that 

will admit it, there are still many teachers who rely mainly on a slrgle 
textbook* Their teaching consists largely ol lecture and assigned readings, 
discussion and written tests related to the readings and Xectur es. Some 
students ol middle and upper class background, with, rich experiences 
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outside of school, who are capable of thinking abstractly, can learn from 
this teaching. This procedure also produces some other students who can 
without real understanding regurgitate many facts on tests. Despite the 
findings of educational research, many teachers continue this time-honored 
procedure, which worked in the past, but is sometimes ineffective with to- 
day's changing school population. When students react with boredom, dis- 
ciplinary problems, or failure, the teacher considers that it is because of 
inadequacies on the part of the pupil, rather than the Irrelevance of the 
teaching process and subject matter. 

Some teachers feel insecure in an unstructured situation and prefer to 
teach in a manner which leaves no doubt as to the ritfit answer; for which 
they award so many points. Such teachers do not encourage experimenta- 
tion or typical questioning attitudes. New learning theory casts serious 
doubts on the worth of such teaching, and yet it is difficult for these 
teachers to change without extensive re-education. 

CUE Guides and materials can assist these teachers by bringing them 
in-iervice training and new content through the media and many new sug- 
gestions for teaching which can upgrade their techniques. 

Deliver y and Re ceipt of Materials 

CUE experienced great difficulty the first year in getting films and ex- 
hibits to teachers at the desired times. This was due to personnel factors 
difficult to overcome. Problems Involved were: 

• Shortage of personnel in the film library 

• Tendency of teachers to keep films beyond the planned use date, thus 
disappointing the next user 

. Loss of materials through misplacement. This was due to the fact 



that CUC or other school personnel often operated under pressure 
and had Inadequate time to care for these matters 

• Slowness of mall delivery (United Parcel Service was used the 
second year to speed up delivery) 

As a result of these findings, it Is recommended that: 

• School personnel designated to receive, exhibit, care for and return 
materials be given sufficient time to do the job properly. Efficient 
storage and retrieval of materials is crucial to the program 

• Teachers should be encouraged to respect schedules for sharing. 
Audiovisual materials are sometimes expensive and must be shared 
to amortize the cost 

• Films, which are often used, should be kept in the school film library 
so they are ready at hand when needed 

• Other films, exhibits and realia should be kept in a cooperative, re- 
gional materials center used by several schools to amortize the oost. 
The regional film library should be close enough for delivery of film 
by truck 

TEACHER USE AND EVALUATION OF CUE MEDIA 
FILM 

Despite the difficulties attendant to their use, good films were the most 
preferred teaching tool. The reasons for tMs preference are: 

, A good film is a highly organized unit of teaching material, constructed 
and presented by experts in dramatic, compelling, atte ntic^>> getting 
fashion. It can bring experiences which are beyond the ability of the 
average classroom teacher to provide. It overcomes learning barriers 
in students and enables teachers to learn new content on the job 
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The most used CUE films were: 

Art In the Western World (EBF) - A National Gallery Film which 

/ 

was shown to all ninth graders to Introduce the project 

• Sngllffr, 

By far, the most popular films in English were the EBF Humanities 

Series films. Those used in the revised CUE Guide were: 

Great E xpectations^ Parts 1 and 2 
The Novel 
Victorian England 

The English teachers were unanimously enthusiastic about these 
films. They considered them excellent teaching tools which brought 
great scholars and actors to their classrooms t© enliven and llluixine 
the curriculum 

yhftt Ppgtry? (fa) was also a prized item because of its high ar- 
tistic quality and because it treats the subject in such a way as to 
make it interesting and moving even to students who dislike poetry 
What*s In A Story? (FA) was also well liked 

About. Tim? (Bell Tj - A film about the relativity of time and the part 
our senses play in perceiving time was the most popular film in 
science 

Sound Waves and Their Sources (EBF) - A straight teaching film 
with illustrated grams and experiments was evaluated highly 
A..World is Bpni( Disney) - An animated, artistic version of the crea- 
tion, as well as Flaming Sky (about the Aurora Borealis) and Grand 
Canyon (Disney) rated high in use indicating the openness of some 
science teachers to the more artistic appreclatlonall type of film 
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Secret! of the Bee World and the excellent Sen«e Perception were 
very w ill received. Despite the fact that these, as other Moody filing 
end with a religious message, no objection to this factor was made 
. Social Studies 

Major Religions of the World (McG.H) 

Brotherhood of Man (IFB) - (A film intended to break down prejudice) 
One teacher said students sat in stunned silence after the showing of 
this film. It made a great Impression on them 
Japan (JB) 

Russian Life Today (Bailey) 

. Home Economics 

Ceramic Arts of Japan ( J. Consulate) - A beautiful Japanese film 
showing the history and development of ceramics in Japan 
Four Families (McG H) - An anthropological film study comparing 
family life patterns in four different cultures 

Ikebana ( J. Consulate) - A beautiful Japanese film which explains the 
importance of the art of flower arranging in Japanese culture 
Seven Guldeposts to Good Design 
. Industrial Arts 

Seven Guldeposts. to Good Design (H de R) was the most popular in 
both home economics and industrial arts. This excellent film assists 
students to learn criteria for judging good industrial design 
Sk yscraper (Brandon) - An artistic film about the construction of the 
666 building in New York was adjudged excellent and indicates the 
openness of some industrial arts teachers to ths more appreciational 
type of art film 
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B io g raphy of Frank Lloyd Wright (Star) - Although this film was a 

bit too "talky," it was chosen because a more suitable one could not 

be found. Nonetheless, it was much used because of interest in the 
subject 

FILMSTRIPS 

Filmstrip, were the most used type of audiovisual media because they 
are easy to use, on hand when wanted, and filmstrip projector, are usually 
available. The most preferred filmstrips were: 

• English 

A LsKPh in Mythology (Photoplay) was much used because of the 
popularity of the unit on mythology 

Xhg- Peyglpprnent of the Am erican Short Stnry (SVE) 




S&mgp and Juliet fPhn+rtpi^y) 

How to Read a Historical Novel (SVE) 
Hqw to Read Ivanho^ (SVE) 



The use of the latter two was related to the fact that schorls had the 
books and therefore read Ivanhoe 
• Science 

fig l - gr Of Man (U of Cal.) was well liked and used; especially by multi- 
racial schools 

Ih& Simply (Kodak) Series were evaluated highly by science 

teachers 



• Home EcpflfrTfliyi 




(Pet Milk Co.) 



was popular 



and much used by home economics teachers because it helped them 
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correlate their work with world geography course* 

Taka a Look at Color Series (McCall Pattern and Claris Thread) 
were evaluated highly by teachers 
. Industrial Arts 

Ceramic Art Through the Ages (EBF) 

Metal Work Art Through the Ages (EBF) 

Textile Ar t Through the Ayes (EBF) 

These were rated highly by teachers who would like to have had 
material on styling in filmstrip or slide form also 
TELEVISION 

Brother Jero was the most highly rated of the **Cultures and Contin- 
ents" Series, Voices of Africa also received high ratings. The series on 
Africa and Latin America were highly rated 9 especially by Manhattan 
multiracial schools, 

RECORDS AND TAPES 
• EnglifiL 

West Side Storv was the most used record because of quality 9 time- 
lines s 9 and the fact that it fit in well with the Romeo and Juliet film- 
strip 

Many Volcew was rated highly and much used because it correlated 
with the mythology unit and other materials related to literature used 
in the CUE Guides 

The development of the American Short Storv (SVE) records were 
well used and evaluated hlghly 9 as they correlated well with the 
stories recommended in the unit on the "Short Story" and had accom- 
panying filmstrips 
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Sglsngfe 

The Science of Sound (Bell Telephone) wae rated highly and much 
used in science 






• Social Studies 

The Guided. Tours of the World records were the most used and 
highly rated by teachers 

Folk Music o f Our Pacific N eighbors (Bowmar) was liked especially 
because o f units of work on Japan 
SLIDES 



Slide sets are not generally preferred by the project teachers because 
they get out of order and are likely to be lost. However, some teachers, 
who make visual presentation an Important part of teaching, often prefer 
slides because they can rearrange them for each different lesson. The 
average teacher finds slides more usable when they have accompanying 
directions for use. The Leonardo da Vinci Inventions (IBM) In a slide r>et 
was the most popular in the CUE Kit because of appropriate content and 
because It had accompanying teaching directions. 

The second year, the National Gallery Physics and Painting Slide sets 
were popular for the same reasons. American Painting In Hlatorv and 
Florentine Painting (both from the Gallery) were also much used by art 
teachers. 



FLAT PICTURES 



The 




of Art reproductions of all 



types were popular 



and the most used Items in this category because of their fine quality and 
the fact that they were the nucleus and focus of the program and were on 
constant display. The related explanatory material, which accompanied 



each painting, enabled the teacher to Incorporate them into hia class work 
in many ways. Some correlated literature with them, othera uaed them aa 
inapiration for creative writing* Art teachera took students on guided toura 
of the paintings, giving lectures about them. Home economics teachers 
uaed them as inspiration for color schemes for clothing design; Some 
schools held contests in which students chose their favorite painting and 
told why. English and social studies teachers correlated the painting with 
subject matter as suggested in the guides. Art and music teachers used 
them aa reference in teaching art, history, and "style" in the arts. 

The email laminated Gallery prints were loaned to students for use in 
their homes by some schools. 

The Metropolitan Seminars of Art plates were a popular and useful 
part ef the package. The main reason for this usage was that all of the CUE 
guides used the Metropolitan Seminars as a common source of reference in 
illmtrKtlng arts and humanistic understandings in relation to the various 
subjects. For Instance, in the unit on mythology, Botticelli* s Prtmavera. 
*uben*s PromCthcUf £ioaind» and The Fall of Icarus by Bruegel the Elder, 
(all reproductions from the Seminars) were used as an integral part of the 
unit. The CUE Humanities Media Guide gave specific suggestions for inter- 
relating these art works with the subject content to aid teachers with the 
arts integration process. 

In social studies, a specific series of the Metropolitan Seminar repro- 
ductions were used for a lesson on Man*s Relationship to His Environment 
A i SctB . ThrPttgt L. m# Art > Suggestions for relating the paintings to the sub- 
ject matter were provided in the CUE Media Guide lesson plans. 
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In home economics, the reproductions were used in connection with 
table and room decor. Color schemes of the paintings were related to the 
table decorations shown in the booklet Invitation to Dining. Pupils then 
chose paintings and created table or room decor plans for them. 

The reproductions were used as reference in all guides. Since the ex- 
planatory material in the Seminars was simple and easily understandable 
by those without training in the arts, they were used by both teachers and 
students for individual study. They were also used for bulletin board or 
case teaching displays. 

The Container Corporation of America painting reproductions. The 
QjS&Ml Ideas of Eastern and We s tern Man, were especially appreciated by 
English teachers who used them for discussions about philosophy, for crea- 
tive writing, and for use on bulletin boards to provide a culturally stimu- 
lating atmosphere. 

Illustrated tearsheets (used as flat pictures,) from IJXfi. magazine, which 
CUE sent to all schools periodically, were also much appreciated for their 
timeliness of content, 

A large exhibit of photomurals on Aslan cultures and arts from the Asia 
Society were also considered very worthwhile. 

The History of Medicine in Pictures was rated highly by science 
teachers. 

The point illustrated by the above evidence is that flat pictures are ex- 
tremely important, and relatively inexpensive, teaching aids which may be 
kept on hand in the school for ready reference. Displays of such flat pJ ,- 
tures lend atmosphere and stimulate learning. Mounting, laminating, and 
filing of these materials according to subject is recommended. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND MAGAZINE S 



Tearsheets (used as reference unit,) from Li£&.magazine were popular 
with many teachers because of colorful treatment of timely subjects. Most 
popular of these were the series on ancient Greece, The Glory of Greece. 
The CUE staff secured this series and consolidated it into notebook form 
for teachers. These sheets were valued because of the fine content and 
because they supplemented the unit on mythology well. 

The series of tearsheets on the Circuits of the Senses, also from Life, 
were popular in science. It was an imaginatively illustrated article on 
sent e perception, on which the science guide is largely based. 

The Art of Ancient Greece (boolO, by Shirley Glubok, was much used 
in English because it fit into the unit on mythology, had excellent illustra- 
tions and was in simple, easy- to- read language, 

A notebook, constructed by the CUE staff of materials on Japanese cul- 
ture put out by the Japanese Embassy, was frequently used because it con- 
tained timely, colorful, authentic material. 

Ha ppy Origami (Tuttle), a book containing samples of, and directions 
for, making Japanese folded paper designs was popular in home economics 
because the directions were simple. It provided for pupil involvement, and 
also correlated well with the social studies unit on Japan, 

Conclusions drawn by CUE teachers are that illustrated books on the 
arts and humanities are good for individual study but not useful for class 
presentations unless slides are made for the illustrations, Tearsheets are 
popular because of their timeliness and the high quality of art work used by 
Life magazine. 
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TRANSPARENCIES 



Few transparencies suited to the program were available at the time 
the original kits were assembled, 

MODELS AND MANIPULATIVE MATERIALS 

A paper modd of Shakespearian Theatre (Loomis), to be assembled by 
students, was popular with some teachers, since they found that students 
had to do much research, and learn a great deal, in order to assemble it 
properly. The same model frustrated other teachers because the accom- 
panying directions for assembling it were poor. 

The Alva Reproductions of African and Greek sculpture and other realia 
were popular in that they caught student interest. When on display, they 
were constant reminders of a study. Having materials which they could 
handle was important to the students. The evidence from the CUE experi- 
ment points to the fact that there is need for more suitable transparencies, 
models, and other three dimensional reproductions for use in an arts inte- 
gration cultural program* 

PERFORMANCE S 
In- School Performances 

Lincoln Center performances were enthusiastically received by the CUE 
schools. The opera performances were the best received, although students 
liked the ballet performance demonstrations. Jazz and modern dance 
performances were popular, while chamber music and individual performers 
evoked slightly less enthusiasm. (See individual school case histories for 
more complete information on performances.) In- school performances by 
other groups were also given in CUE schools. 

Qie problem related to the performances was that in order to make the 
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performance truly a part of the students' education, proper orientation and 
follow-up relating the performance to the curriculum was necessary. Few 
teachers have a wide background in the performing arts. Much teacher 
preparation and study was Involved in making the performances meaning- 
ful to the students. At first, enthusiastic teachers put in many hours of 
research on their own time to prepare orientation sessions since no in- 
school time was provided for this planning. Many soon found such prepara- 
tion, added to an already heavy schedule, an onerous task. Many teachers 
did not consider the educational material related to the performances 
supplied to them by so mr? cultural agencies suitable, in that it had a purely 
arts orientation, and did not relate to the curriculum or the students 1 in- 
terests. 

To provide assistance to teachers attempting to relate performances 
to the ongoing curriculum, the CUE staff constructed a prototype Opera 
Kit which contains materials for a complete multimedia opera orientation 
session, including tapes and transparencies for some of the Lincoln Center 
performances. The kit also contains related Instructional materials on 
painting, architecture, and other arts and provides teaching suggestions for 
the relation of the operas to the various disciplines, (See Appendix for 
sample CUE opera orientation session guide.) 

The conclusions to be drawn from the CUE experiment in relation to 
in-school performances are that while they are excellent, a closer dialogue 
should exist between persons in the performing arts and school people. 
Those connected with the fine arts rarely are sufficiently Informed about 
learning theory, the curriculum, or students 1 interests. When these artists 
plan mutually with educators, they can then produce programs of more 
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educative value to the schools and students, without sacrificing artistic 
quality, 

MUSEUM MATERIALS 



The National Gallery of Art is to be congratulated on its excellent co- 
operation with the schools.. The Gallery is dedicated to the aim of sharing 



rather than simply storing our national heritage of art. It not only circu- 



lates its reproductions nationally but also produces much fine educational 
material. Many other museums have good educational programs, but they 
are usually confined to the museum. Few have the funds, stafi, or the desire 
to bring exhibits into the schools. While visits to the museum are an im- 
portant part of education, living with works of art is a vital and Important 



w»y to sensitize students to, and develop lasting appreciations for, the arts. 
Moreover, visits to the museum are often extremely difficult for the tescfer 



to arrange at the secondary level, because of transportation and scheduling 
problems. Some museum docents, often art history oriented, tend not to 
know the school curriculum, problems, or students. Consequently, their 
lectures are sometimes less effective with school groups than they might 
be, CUE conclusions here are: 



• That museums make an effort to secure funds and personnel to tailor 
school exhibits that fit the curriculum for protracted In- school show- 
ings, Exhibit materials need not be valuable. They might consist of 
reproductions, photographs, or small realia 

• That public school teachers become more familiar with museum 



materials and services and that museum teachers and lecturers have 
a closer rapport with curriculum and media specialists and teachers 
. That persons in the area of the arts realize that there will be a 
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difference between the kind of appreciational teachings used for 
students who will not become professional artists and those used for 
professional training In the arts 
COMMUNITY CULTURAL RESOURCES 

CUC schools used fine community cultural resources of all types. Near- 
by college performances and exhibits 9 local commercial productions, re- 
source persons working in, or skilled in, the arts and others with cultural 
messages to give were incorporated into the cultural programs, 

CUE recommendations here are: 

, That a community cultural resource file be compiled by the school. 

It should list persons of talent willing to share their knowledge with 
students, sites of cultural interests, and other cultural information 
and resources. Complete information concerning subject, time, cost 
and location should be listed for teacher reference in conducting the 
program 

, That a screening committee composed of school or community per- 
sonnel, knowledgeable in the arts, should screen all performances and 
other proposed cultural experiences to insure that students have only 
quality experiences with the arts, These experiences should be suit- 
able for curriculum relation. Since the aim is to raise cultural levels, 
the main criterion is that of excellence 
AID FROM CULTURAL AND OTHER AGENCIES 

Enthusiasm for the CUE program moved many agencies to offer aid. 
Among these were: 

The N ational Gallery of Art , which was most generous and whose 
materials formed the focus of the program. 
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The Lincoln Center tor the P.rformlnc Art* and Its cooperating agencies 
Hie New York Connell on the Arts 
Hie Book of t he Month Club 

<lhe State Historical Society, provided all schools with a subscription to 
Horizon magazine. 



lh « .ffew.Yprk state Education Depa rtment supplied some materials. 

The Metropolitan Opera Guild donated filmstrips and slides. 

Ihe American Society pf ArchitfiSlS Japan Society , Asia Society Opera 
Guild, and many other agencies lent aid to the project. 

Numerous businesses in New York State and elsewhere donated much 



fine free teaching material to the project. 

Producers of newer media were extremely generous in loaning media 
for long terms for evaluation. Others donated media to the project. 

L©cal agencies and persons in many areas cooperated with CUE by 

giving free tickets to performances, donating their time and talent to en- 
hance the program. 



The generosl+y of the above agencies and persons seemed to stem 
from the fact that they considered the CUE system and philosophy worthy 
and a long overdue movement in American education. 

FACTORS AFFECTING TEACHER ATTITUDE TOWARD NEWER MEDIA 
A purist attitude concerning the use of educational technology still exists 
among some scholars and teachers. They loudly decry anything which comes 
between the student and real live experience. This attitude toward techno- 
logical progress is not new. Socrates deplored the invention, and use of, 
the very writing which has, through the works of his pupil Plato, made his 
thoi.ghts immortal. Hr said writing would cause men to lose the use of 
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memory. He apparently did not realize that it could free men to gain from, 
md to utilize more knowledge. Some Renaissance scholar! decried the in- 
vention of printing and would not have a printed book in their libraries. To- 
day, some humanist scholars still disapprove of the use of film and other 
highly organized forme of newer media. In some cases, their criticisms 
are Justifiable in that the quality of some media is questionable. Blanket 
condemnation of film, however, equates with saying that all books are bad 
simply because some are of low quality. Some of the reasons for rejection 
of newer media, especially in highly organized form, as revealed by the 
CUE experiment are: 

• Fear of lens of livelihood, position or prestige. Psychological factors 
involving fear of replacement by some form of technology motivates 
some teachers toward the rejection of film and other highly orgariLzed 
media. The entrance of experts and great scholars into the class roan} 
(via media,) where foit uerly the teacher ruled supreme, is threaten* 
ing to the ego of some. Others readily admit that the films streng- 
thened their teaching by bringing artists and experts to the classroom 

• Cs&T 0 1 1pm of opportunity for individual creativity. The term "pack- 
age" frightened some teachers into believing that CUE was a rigid, 
conformist system. The more appropriate term - "curriculum- 
related rejource collection" was quite acceptable, since it provided 
for individual choice and use and freed time for the creative personal 
aspects of teaching 

• - F allure to . undcretind technological aids a- extensions o f the power 

min . All machines represent man's ideas in concrete form. Prop- 
erly used, they extend not only his muscle power but his brain and 
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communicative powers as well. Rather than replacing the teacher, 
they assist him to become more effective 

• Fear that all exper iences wlllj>e second hand . While certainly first- 
hand experiences are ideal for learning, they are not always the most 
economical, and often are not the best teaching experiences, when 
used indiscriminately. Students visiting a factory or cultural per- 
formance for the first time might be utterly lost in the complexity 

of the experience. Proper orientation with slides, diagrams, films, 
or other media can prepare students to gain more from firsthand ex- 
periences. While it might be ideal to learn composition by visiting the 
Louvre daily, it is a highly unrealistic procedure for the average 
student. Slides, reproductions, and other media well used, prepare 
him for meaningful viewing and a rewarding experience when at last 
he reaches this museum. Both firsthand experiences and vicarious 
experiences, each employed when most appropriate, are necessary 
educational procedure 

• Feelings that ne wer media are more trouble than they are worth. 
Many teachers want to use media but get frustrated by problems in- 
volved with equipment and delivery of materials. Much more cooper- 
ation on the part of the administration, and better planning by all con- 
cerned, is needed to remove this obstacle to the use of media 

• Conviction that facts regurgitat ed on a test is proof of learning. The 
prevalence of judging the quality of knowledge and teaching by written 
tests, which in themselves are often far from accurate measures of 
real education, tends to cause teachers to stick to patterns of teach- 
ing which produce good test scores. Use of newer media is regarded 
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as a time-consuming procedure which often does not prepare studenti 
for thes e tests. 

While most teachers would not wish to appear so old-fashioned as to 
say that they are anti-media, many are definitely influenced by some 
of the above points of view in actual practice, (Many do not know 
what to think and listen to the preachings of the purists, whose dog- 
matism belles the tolerance which lies at the heart of the humanism 
they advocate,) However, once these teachers experience what good 
media can do to enliven their classes and upgrade communication 
and learning, they arc often won over to the use of media as an Im- 
portant part of their teaching procedure 
TEACHERS* ATTITUDE TOWARD MEDIA IN THE CUE PROJECT 

An attitude scale administered to project teachers revealed that they 
like to use audiovisual materials If they are g 1 and readily accessible. 
Some still fear the machine, but In-service training upgrades skills inuse 
of equipment. 

The criterion used In assessing attitude toward the new media was a 
twenty- item Likert scale. The Instrument was constructed according to 
established psychometric procedure. It has a corrected split-half reli- 
ability of ,86, 

The general attitude towards audiovisual materials expressed by the 
HO teachers tested wus extremely favorable. This favorable attitude to- 
wards media indicates an acceptance of the value of the media components 
of the resource collections. It also shows a favorable attitude toward 
variety in presenting information and procedures in teaching. This favor- 
able attitude is largely Influenced by: 
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• Acquaintance with the resource media 

• Having the media available when needed 

(Considerable irritation is shown by teachers who order media and 
do not receive it on time for a scheduled lesson) 

J-eAChfir, Attitude Toward Newer M edia Scale 

1. Motion pictures can frequently aid me in my instruction. 

2. Teachers should be familiar with the filmstrips in their teaching 

area. * 

3. Slides, motion picture* and other media materials can be extremely 
effective in large classes of 75 or more students. 

4. It is edur Monally sound to adapt films, slide* and other audiovisual 
aids for wide spread use in teaching in order to meet the problems 
of Increasing enrollment. 

5. Properly handled, motion pictures can enable the teacher to free 
himself from the burdensome task of conveying information and 
devote more time to individual students and research. 

6. Some of my colleagues have had excellent results in using slides. 

7. It takes too much time to locate good films. 

8. Motion pictures, charts, graphs, and other audiovisual materials 

may be fine for other teachers, but I personally have little use for 
them. 

9. I believe audiovisual materials make a substantial contribution to 
the education of my students. 

10. Slides take up too much time and do not leave time to cover the 
text material. 

11. Filmstrips are useful in good teaching. 

12. I would like to produce slides for use in my class if the facilities 
and finances were readily available. 

13. When properly used, charts, graphs, and maps save a great deal of 
teaching time. 

14. Most audiovisual materials that have come to my attention are un- 
suitable for classroom use. 
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15. Slides can be very useful In most subjects. 

16. The effort in obtaining charts is certainly worth the value derived 
from their use. 

17. The values to be gained from most recordings (tape or disc), do 
not warrant their use in teaching. 

18. Slides, motion picture^ and other audiovisual aids can be extrem^ 
effective in small classes of less than 25 students. 

19. I seldom can get a film when I need it. 

20. If given sufficient personnel and financial assistance, I would like 
to supervise the preparation and evaluation of audiovisual materfels 
for my classes. 



Summary of Teachers 1 Attitudes Toward Audiovisual Materials 
Favorable (positive) Question Strongly Strongly 
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EVALUATION OF THE CUE GUIDES AND PROGRAM 



The CUE Humanities Media Guides were evaluated by teachers through 
conference and questionnaire. The results revealed were that mostteachen 
liked the guides because they assisted them to learn about helpful media and 
provided good teaching suggestions. 

To achieve a completely impartial evaluation of the guides they were sub- 
mitted to various experts in both the arts and the various subjects. The re- 
sults of these evaluations revealed that the guides are excellent teaching 
aids. 

The head of the Arts and Humanities branch of the United States Office 
of Education, as well as personnel at the National Gallery of Art, have ap- 
proved of the guide content. 

A supervising professor of English of the State University of New York 
considered the CUE English Guide to be the best teaching aids for the hurran- 
ities now available. 

The Associate Director of the National Council of English Teachers also 
praised the CUE English Guide. 

The assistant to the President of the State University of New York at 
Albany, Head of the Atmospheric Earth Science Center and member of the 
Biological Studies Association did an extensive evaluation of the CUE 
Science Guide. He considered it to be an outstandingly praiseworthy effort. 

Professionals in the State Education Department in the areas of social 
studies curriculum, home economics, industrial arts, ana other areas con- 
sider the guides to be excellent teaching aids. 

The evaluation of the program by teachers runs the gamut from extreme 
enthusiasm to hostility. These reactions involve many personality and 
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other factors. In general, the evaluations reveal: 

. Teachers with liberal arts backgrounds or training In the arts are 
usually delighted to Implement the program 

. Teachers who resist the program are usually: 

. those with little background In the arts and humanities, or 

, those who consider that the program Involves too much work, or 

♦ those teaching in schools which do not make adequate provision 
for the program, or 

, those who are devoted only to their discipline, or 

. those who do not value the arts and humanities, or disagree with 
the arts integration concept 

An evaluation of the program by a member of the staff of the United 

States Office of Health Education and Welfare spent sometime visiting and 

observing the program in, various schools. His report may be found in the 

March 1966 American Education Journal . A quote from the report states, 

"When one visits a CUE school, one gets the sixth-sense impression that 

something good is going on; that the program really works." 

CONCLUSIONS - THE MULTIMEDIA PACKAGE CONCEPT WAS 
ACCEPTABLE 

The CUE research indicates that the reason for the acceptance of the 
package concept by teachers is that their greatest problem is to find e rough 
time to fulfill all of their duties. Good teaching mate rials, which have been 
organized into a form readily usable with students, are related to the cur- 
riculum and are close at hand when needed, increase their efficiency and 
are welcomed. 

The onerous task of searching for, researching, and evaluating materials 
on a large scale is clearly beyond the power and time limitations of the 
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PROJECT CUE: 

Necessary Luxury? 



By Jacqueline Maskey 
On Monday, April 20th, at 
1:^0 p m., seven hundred wrig- 
gling young bundles of noise 
became an audience 1 The magic , 
spell war. cast by the young 
performers o f the Juilliard 
Dana* ensemble, and the fairy 
godmother win, had brought 
them to Joan of Arc Junior 
High School is known as Pro 
ject CITE 

Since k.r.t September Project 
('HE (Culture Understanding, 
Enrichment) has been operat- 
ing in thirteen elected sec on 
dory schools throughout New 
York State. Joan of Arc was 
the only school in Manhattan 
to receive the experimental 
program, for which credit is 
generally given to the enthu- 
siasm of it*, principal, Mrs. 
(lames. 

('UK’s purpose is more »n> 
preuni ve than its funds. Tin* 
purpose is to emphasize the 
■alue of the humanities and 
fine arts in education and to 
relate their tudy more force 
fully to the curren* science- 
centered curriculum Its funds 
are a one- year Federal grunt 
f > t $H 2 ,r» 00 , administered by 
the State* Department of Kdu 
cation Supporters of the pro- 
gram hope that its undoubted 
success will result in its extern 
smn throughout the state and, 
eventually the nation. 

Wbfh* its aims are visionary. 
Project ClJE’s methods are 
very practical i n d «» e d. Pack 
a g e s of materials slides, 
films, bonks, etc. — together 
with guides for their most ef- 
fective use. have been prepar 
ed for tiie study areas in which 
the art* integration plan is 
conducted. Theae area u are so- 
cial studies, Englich. science. 



home economics and industrial 
erts. Teachers whore own back 
ground' in the arts in sketch’ 
rereive assists in the form of 
"insight sheets" designed to 
add to their own informatior 
and understanding A emu 
lating bulletin keeps them in 
touch with additional aids '<> 
tin* program, such as teh-visior 
and available traveling exhibi 
tions 

Most important, however, li- 
the emphasis upon actual stu- 
dent experience with the arts 
Mainhc Levitan, ebullient DUE 
Coordinator at Joan of Art. 
describes thin method an “pre 
paration, exposure, follow up.” 
For instance, an Englinh class 
tudying poetry forms wrot*- 
formal verse expressing tin* 
performance experience after 
at t e n ding a lecture demon 
stratum given by a group of 
New York City Ballet dancers 
The assignment following the- 
modern dance concert was t > 
do the same, but in free, ra 
ther than formal, verse. 

Is Project CUE wurth the 
expenditure of time anil ef- 
fort which its program en 
tails? Mr Levitan and Mrs 
Uames have no doubts that >t 
in. And the children 7 The quiet 
absorption, the spontaneous 
laughter, the abimr.g eyes di- 
rected at the stage in the 
school's assembly hall are their 
emloisement of Project CUE 

Mr. I^vitan and his col 
leagues have made four trips 
to the state capitol to press 
for funds to continue and ex- 
pand the program. If their ef- 
forts are successful it will 
constitute a aubstantia) break- 
through in the drive to nourish 
our eluldren’s spirit*, as well 
aa their minds. 
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teacher. Even when all of the materials have been researched and evalueted, 
teachers do not want to order the separate components necessary to teach 
a unit of study. They prefer curriculum- related materials In neatly pack- 
aged form, containing specific detailed instructions for their use. 

Many teachers, administrators, and media personnel have wished to 
have the entire CUE package for a subject or all subjects put into package 
form to simplify ordering and procurement of materials. The curriculum- 
related resource collection package and accompanying utilization guides 
provide convenience without restricting individual creativity. 

COST ANALYSIS 

It is difficult to give an exact figure on the cost of any one CUE kit for 
the following reasons: 

. The same item may be used in two or more disciplines. Placing the 
cost for it in both disciplines would distort the overall costs of the 
kits 

. General materials such as reference books and reproductions are 
not included in the kit costs* Since they are library type materials, 
they may be paid for by library funds 

. The costs quoted are approximate. The cost to assemble one kit 
would be more if done in isolation from the others, as the same items 
may often be in several disciplines 

• The costs of the television programs are not included as they may be 
viewed free over television 

Costs of films are not included in kit prices for the following reasons: 

. It is not intended that a school buy all the CUE films. These may be 
secured from a rental or cooperative library. Some are free films. 
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The same film may be used in different ways in different subjects. 

To include the duplicated film costs in each kit would distort its over 
all cost 



. The cost of all films purchased for the project was approximately 

$18,000. The cost may be Shared with other districts 
COSTSOF GENERAL MATERIALS 

These materials are used as reference by all students and teachers, 
kept in the library or materials center. 

Costs on the National Gallery materials are not quoted as these may be 
secured on free loan for return postage only. 

Schools wishing to purchase these materials should consult the Do-It- 
Y ourself CUE Guide for prices. To aid schools estimating purchase, the 
following .figures are given, quoted by the National Gallery: 

For an exhibit of ten large size frame J 300 on 

reproductions *300.00 



For one dozen laminated prints 

Ten large size unframed prints 
(Shop classes might frame these 
for the school exhibit.) 

10" x 14" prints 

(As yet, the Gallery does not sell 
its educational slide sets but is 
now working on a plan for such 
sale so that schools may keep 
them on hand.) 

6 Metropolitan Seminars of Art books 
and plates with accompanying slide 
set 



15.00 

30.00 



• 50Bach 



49.50 



Q aat Sl &£ SlrilrMwl Kj tf (not including general material, and Him.) 

A wide variety of item, are available in each kit to «uit a wide variety 
of taste, and abilitie.. (For a complete li.ting and price, on individual 
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item*, see the CUE Do-It-Yourself Guide.) 

Co*t of the CUE English Kit Item* (not including films or kinescopes) 

The English kit co nsists of 24 films, 8 kinescopes and a wide variety 
of filmstrips, records, slide sets, flat pictures, books, paperbacks, pam- 
phlets, periodicals and tearsheets, as well as a paper model of the Globe 
Theatre, Some of the material is free. The cost of the small items in the 

kit is $199.05 per kit or 

$199.05 x 13 = $2,587.65 for all 13 CUE schools 
Cost of Social Studies Kit (not including films or kinescopes) 

The social studies kit consists of 33 films, 13 kinescopes, many slide, 
record, and filmstrip sets, filmstrip and booklet sets, flat pictures, reloads, 
books, paperbacks, pamphlets and periodicals. The small item cost ia 
$151.21 per kit or 

$151.21 x 13 = $1,965,73 for all 13 CUE schools 
Cost of Science Kit Items (not including films/ 

The science kit consists of 32 films (6 of which are free), some film- 
strips, slides sets, transparencies, books, pamphlets, free posters, flat 
pictures, and other materials. The cost is $45.07 per kit or 

$45.07 x 13 = $585.91 for all 13 CUE school* 

Cost of Industrial Arts Kit (not including films) 

This kit consists of 26 films (8 of which are free loan films), slide and 
booklet sets, filmstrips, and a wealth of free material from industry con- 
sisting of booklets, flat pictures, printing samples and many other*. The 
small items cost is $51.70 per kit or 

$51.70 x 13 - $672.10 for all 13 CUE schools 
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Cost o f Home Economics Kit (not including films) 

The home economics kit consists of 36 films (19 of which are available 
on free loan), slide sets, filmstrips, books, pamphlet*, models, and a 
wealth of fine free teaching materials from industry and business. The 
small item cost is $42.20 per kit or 

$42.20 x 13 — $548.60 for all 13 CUE schools 
CUE IS ECONOMICALLY PRACTICAL FOR SCHOOLS 

Although the CUE staff searched widely to locate good free teaching 
materials for the express purpose of helping schools with limited budgets, 
the program does not rest on free materials. Nonetheless, when purchased 
materials are shared widely, as they can be, the per pupil cost of a CUE 
program is not great. 

An approximate cost of the CUE films, if all are purchased, is $20,000. 
If these films are used by twenty cooperating schools, the film cost per 
school is $1,000. Since films last on an average of five or moze years, the 
yearly cost per school would be $200. If cared for, they last longer and 
the yearly cost becomes less. Schools may reduce these costs if they use 
some of the free loan films recommended. (CUE purchases most free loan 
films also in order to have them on hand.) 

If 1,000 pupils in one of these schools see all of these films, the yearly 
per pupil coat would be 20£. Of course, it is not likely that all of the schod 
population would see all of the films. On the other hand, other grade levels 

also use these films, so that 20tf per pupil yearly cost for films is not un- 
realistic. 

Kinescope Coats 

These programs may be viewed, free over the air by simply requesting 
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local television stations to acquire then} or schools may purchase the kine- 
scopes lor $59 per half-hour program. 

Kit Item C osta for a _SLngle_ School 

The cost for ail five kits is less than $500. If the kit materials were 
used over a period of five years* the cost for them would be $100 per year* 
per school. The average size of a ninth grade class in CUE schools was 
200 pupils. If the kit materials were used by 200 students* the cost would 
be 50£ per pupil per year. If the materials are properly cared for they 
should last much longer; and if students at other levels in the school use the 
materials (as happened In the CUE schools)* the cost per pupil is thus pro- 
portionately reduced. The yearly per pupil cost for use of the CUE kit ma- 
terials and the CUE films would be: 

50 £ per pupil for kit materials 

20 ^ per pupil for films 

70 £ per year per pupil for media usage 

The 70 f figure is only approximate and is based on the usage described 
above. Much of the material is suitable for use at many levels* with various 
teaching procedures* sc that its actual per pupil cost will be reduced gready 
by this wide usage. 

Crucial to costs in the program is the sharing of materials (especially 
film) and the care they are given. It is essential to have p r *?onnel know- 
ledgeable in the storage and retrieval* care* and distribution of the materials. 
A suitable distribution system should be set up in the school for the kit 
items. They should be cataloged and stored in a central location easily 
accessible to all teachers and students and should be checked in and out 
after each use. Film library procedures should be established and teachers 
encouraged to respect time schedules and exercise care in using films. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusion reached la that. It a school takes advantage of CUE's 
research by using CUE guides, purchases all kit materials, rents or ac- 
quires the film through cooperative purchase with other schools, makes 
good use ox community cultural resources, provides some performances 
and trips and exhibits by the methods suggested herein. It could provide a 
fine cultural program for less than $1 per pupil per year. (Naturally, the 
cost will vary according to the size of the school.) An Important point to 
remember in viewing the coats of the program is that all the materials and 
experiences are generally educative as well as cultural. Therefore, part 
of this dollar Is actually being spent on the regular subject matter educa- 
tion of the student. Any school can afford to Implement the CUE program 
to some degree. 

Perfor mance Costs 

Performance and exhibit costs are up to the Individual schools vn^hlng 
to Implement the plan. Suggested costs for In-school performances are 
listed In the CUE D<?-:It-Yc>ursc.Ijf qqtdff,. These need not be costly to the 
school where the school is permitted to charge the students a small admis- 
sion fee. In seme cases, tickets may also be sold for adult perfor manc es 
by the same group given In the evening to help pay the costs Involved, hfeny 
states now have gfflmcttt on thf Am who may be approached for aid. The 

Council on tht Art* assists schools by partially subsidizing 
performances when they are shared with other schools In the area. Funds 

for trips and performances are available under Title III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 
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Performance*, lecture*, or demonstration* by local resource persons 
are usually small in cost or free. 

Some local theatres permit students to usher in order to see the per- 
formances or provide free or low cost tickets to schools. 

Museum services are usually free. Many fine commercial television 
pi jgrams on the arts may be incorporated into the program at no cost. 

The number and kind of performances a school secures for a cultural 
program depends on how much money the school wishes to spend, local 
Arts Council support, £ *id the coordinator* s ingenuity in making use of 
local cultural resources or securing Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act funds. When live performers are too costly, fine quality performances 
of opera, ballet, drama, dance, and other arts are available on film for a 
small rental fee. 

Most schools provide funds for some student programs. Those selected 
may be cultural in nature, thus supplementing the CUE program. The same 
viewpoint may be used in connection with school trips. 

Cost Suggestions for Schools Wishing to Implement a Cultural Program 

Schools not in a position to furnish the entire cost of the 5 CUE media 
kits and ihe shared purchase of film and exhibit material the first year, 
rnay acquire some of the items they most prefer and add to them in later 
periods or acquire only the most desired Items. 

. . Many schools write into their Elementary and Secondarv Education 

Act Title III proposals the media and materials listed in the CUE Do- 
It--Y-0.ur*glf Guides and thus secure funds for the program 

• Title II library funds may al^o be used to purchase CUE materials, 
or in some cases, T.'.tle I funds may also be used 
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• Much exhibit material may be secured on free loan 

. F ree and inexpensive small items su jested by the guides may be 
used 

. Free or low cost local cultural resources may be employed 

RESULTS AND FINDINGS 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR ALL IS BECOMING 
WIDELY ACCEPTABLE. 

Although some persons still decry arts and humanities understandings 
for all students by saying that such democratization will result in a "water- 
ing down" of the arts, the aim of a higher level of cultural competence for 
all students is rapidly becoming widely accepted. One evidence of the 
acceptance of this aim is shown by the wide interest in the CUE program. 
No special effort was made by the CUE staff to publicize the experiment 
out of state. Yet, requests for information about the program come from 
almost all states and some foreign countries. Evidence of approval of the 
CUE philosophy is expressed in a large part of this communication. 

THE ARTS INTEGRATION CONCEPT IS VALID AND ACCEPTABLE TO 
TEACHERS. 

Although some teachers devoted only to their own disciplines disagree, 
most educators are delighted with the arts and humanities materials and 

methods which enable them to enrich, illumine, and add depth and meaning 
to their subject matter. 

Educators, in general, are coming to realize that the enormous and 
rapid changes of our society in recent times make it more and more diffi- 
cult for students to understand the past. It has been said, "Those who fall 
to understand the past are condemned to repeat its mistakes . 11 Facts and 
political history are merely the skeletons of the past. To really understand 
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other times and other peoples, it is necessary to round out these skeletons 
with the living flesh of the arts which communicate the essence of the times, 
the Ideals, goals, and spirit of people. Scientists are now beginning to re- 
alize the close Interrelations!^ of science and the arts. Psychologists are 
pointing out the imp* stance of gaining insight from seeing interdisciplinary 
relationships and the necessity for the synthesis of knowledge. Scholars 
criticize the fragmentation of knowledge which causes dangerous lack of 
communication among groups in our society. The doubling and redoubling 
of knowledge in recent times demonstrates that it is no longer possible to 
teach a. student all the facts and skills he will need in a complex, rapidly 
changing society. Education which stresses values, taste, judgment, for- 
mation of desirable values, awareness of patterns, structures of knowledge, 
and th® development of creativity is now considered to nave value in prepa- 
ration for the many rapid life adjustments which will be necessary in the 
unknown future. 

INTEGRATION IS AN EXCELLENT WAY OF INTRODUCING NEW CONTENT. 

The method of arts integration was acceptable for many reasons. It 
did not require additional learning space or personnel. No drastic change 
of curriculum or schedule was required. All students were involved. Depth 
studies which made learning experiences more meaningful to students were 
encouraged. The arts and humanities materials illuminated the regular sub- 
ject content. 

THE ''SYSTEMS" CONCEPT IS VALID AND ACCEPTABLE. IT PROVIDES 
CONTINUITY AND EVOLVES TO MEET CHANGING NEEDS. 

Rapid change and mobility of population are characteristic of our 
society. The content and emphasis of education are changing to keep pace. 
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Although the wisdom, talent, and creativity of the individual teacher is the 
keystone of the entire educational structure, the role played by the teacher 
is also changing. Teachers, as wdl as pupils, are more mobile. In some 
urban communities the total enrollment of the class in September is quite 
different from that in June, many pupils having moved away and been re- 
placed during a single school year. Today, few schools can rely on long, 
continued leadership and guidance by the same highly professional and ex- 
perienced staff. Rare also Is the incidence of a school population that is 
born, raised and educated in a single neighborhood. Although some sub- 
urban areas still maintain relative stability, this often is not the rule. 

This rapid overall change requires an aid or system which is contin- 
ually assisting new teachers and students to maintain continuity and stand- 
ards. This aid or system must continually evolve to meet the changing 
needs of society and the changing school population. The system must be 
kept up-to-date by both the contributions of scholars in their respective 
fields and classroom teacher feedback regarding the suitability, usefulness, 
and workability of the aid? and methods it provides. Thus, the system pro- 
vides the necessary continuity to the educational experience, provides ex- 
pertise and aid to the teacher who, in turn, decides whether the aids are 
useful. Teacher feedback enables the system to evolve to meet changing 
needs. Although the system be$eftts from the talents and efforts of out- 
standing teachers In a school. It does not disintegrate when they leave. The 
expertise of scholars and teachers remains in the materials and methods of 
the system to aid new teachers whc cannot always gain such help from college 
professors long removed from the classroom situation. 
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THE CURRICULUM-RELATED RESOURCE COLLECTION CONCEPT IS 
FEASIBLE AND ACCEPTABLE. 

Today the teacher is expected to maintain high standards and reach 
m ire and more types of pupils. To do this many types of aids are required 
but teachers lack the time tc locate^ evaluate and organise large quantities 
of materials so this service must be provided for them. Their use of the 
materials indicated that they preferred those which contained both subject 
discipline and arts material organized into a unit. 

THE METHOD OF DEVELOPING THE RESOURCE COLLECTIONS IS 
SUCCESSFUL. 

The method of selecting the material, writing the guides, field testing 
the materials, and revising the guides through cooperative action research, 
on the basis of teacher suggestion, is highly acceptable to teachers. Such 
large scale evaluation and testing is far beyond the abilities of individual 
teachers or schools. Other schools and teachers appreciate the fact that 
the materials and suggestions are evaluated and tested by teachers working 
in the classroom. Thus, the developed system becomes highly and widely 
useful^ 

MEDIA IS ESSENTIAL TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM. 

Placing films, filmstrips, and other media containing expertise in the 
arts and humanities in the schools is essential. Teachers, as well as pupils^ 
lsarn from these media. They lend the direct aid needed to implement in- 
novation and incorporate new content quickly. When teachers talk about 
ideas they themselves do not grasp, and try to teach about experiences they 
have never had, students rarely gain new understandings. Media can bring 
the expert and vital, vicarious exoerience to the student. 
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A STIMULATING LEARNING ENVIRONMENT IS A VITAL PART OF 
THE SYSTEM. 

The use of in-school performances and exhibits of many types is an 
important means of achieving the goals of the program* When performance^ 
exhibits, and cultural media are brought to the school, all students exper- 
ience and benefit from them regardless of socio-economic or IQ factors, 

THE CUE SYSTEM IS FLEXIBLE AND ADAPTABLE TO ANY 
COMMUNITY. 



Despite the fact that the materials and guides are the same in each 
school, the resource collections provide such a wide choice, and the sug- 
gestions for their use are so numerous, that teachers eclectically choose 

\ 

what best suits their needs. Use of community cultural resources and the 
individualizing of the use of the materials have resulted in a completely 
unique program in each of the CUE schools. 

THE PRESENCE OF THE MATERIALS AND SYSTEM A.GTS AS A 
CATALYZING AGENT TO DEVELOP A NEW FOCUS AND ACTS AS 
AN "ESPRIT DE CORPS" IN THE SCHOOL. 



“ he guides, materials, exhibits, and performances, when properly used, 
express a drive toward desirable humanistic goals which tend to cause a 
spirit of enthusiasm about the arts and humanistic learnings to spring up 
among students and teachers favorably disposed toward the program. This 

"esprit de corps" tends to spread throughout the school and provide a focus 
for education. 



THE PRESENCE OF THE CUE SYSTEM TENDS TO PROMOTE UPGRAD- 

^ ANT AND ^CILITIES TOWARD BETTER AND WIDER 
USE OF NEWER MEDIA IN EDUCATION. 



Most CUE schools acquired more audiovisual equlpimnt and made better 

provisions for its use and upkeep. Some are planning and building instruc- 
tional materials centers. 
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THE CUE SYSTEM PROMOTES THE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
CENTER CONCEPT AND NEW TYPES OF TEACHING AND LEARNING. 

Since CUE kits consist of all types of media, they have made the multi- 
media approach and other newer teaching procedure possible for some 
schools and promoted more of it in others. As a result, libraries tend to 
become instructional materials center* where all learning materials are 
kept. 

TEACHERS READILY ACCEPT NEW ROLES AND CONCEPTS. 

Moot teachers readily accept certain types of changes once they under- 
stand and value the rationale and goals, and are provided with practical 
means for achieving these goals. Many teachers perceived themselves in 
new roles as a result of the program. As a result, more interchange and 
interrelation of faculty knowledges took place both in and outside of classes. 
Arts and music teachers, who have felt that they held places of little influ- 
ence in the school, find their roles expanding. 'Riey often act as guide, ad- 
visor, team member, and guest lecturer in other classes. Some arts 
teachers have assumed respected leadership roles in the program, and 
have noted that their prestige in the school is enhanced. The librarian's 
role was also enlarged and enhanced. 

THE CUE SYSTEM ENHANCES CURRICULUM AND LEARNINGS. 

Industrial arts and home economics teachers, who sometimes think 

that they have less prestige than teachers of academic subjects, believe 

the arts and humanities understandings which the CUE program now brings 

to students, tends to upgrade their subject's academic prestige, and also 

provide added interest to the skills, techniques, and factual information of 

their courses. Some social studies and English and science teachers re- 
port added pupil interest and enjoyment of subject matter as a result of the 
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use of the arts materials. 

CUE REACHES MANY TYPES OF STUDENTS; IT IS NOT CONFINED 
TO THE ELITE ALONE. 

This dimension of glamor and excitement, which the arts provide, 
catches student interest. The multimedia approach reaches more stucfents, 
more effectively. Some concepts or appreciations, formerly thought too 
difficult for average or slow students, or those with reading problems, can 
be taught through the uce of audiovisual media and the suggestions of the 
CUE guides and system. Because of its flexibility, CUE also provides op- 
portunities for the average and gifted to explore and research new vistas 
now open to them. 

Advanced and difficult concepts may be mastered when they are presented 
In terms understandable to the student and In the impactful ways possible 
with medla e Reams of talk would scarcely be able to bring the reality of 
Japanese Kaubukl theatre to students as well as a film can. 

CUE assumed that many important arts and humanities concepts could 
be learned to a large degree by most of the students. Poe% ble relationdiips 
were often pointed out or suggested, since Bruner* s experiments lllustrste 
that learning behavior Is more meaningful and fruitful when the student is 
aware that patterns may exist 

THE CUE SYSTEM TENDS TO PROMOTE GOOD SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
RELATIONSHIPS. 

Since the CUE system provides for the use of all types of community 
resources, the whole community tends to become more Involved in the edu- 
cational process. Parents tend to feel that CUE is not just enrichment but, 
in reality, the kind of rounded education needed for intelligent participation 
in and enjoyment of today* s world. 
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STATE LEADERSHIP IS NECESSARY FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SYSTEM 

The money, time, and effort required for the development of such a 
project as CUE is far beyond the ability of individual schools. State or 
national funds are necessary to accomplish this task. The return on such 
an investment is great however, since once developed, the system becomes 
useful nationally. Despite slight regional differences in education, which 
are growing less each year, the materials, understandings and methods are 
usable In any area. Population mobility indicates the need for (making cer- 
tain) national educational standards which guarantee inclusion of general 
understandings of vital necessity to all students. 

Some schools have developed fine humanities courses, but the benefit 

of these courses usually reaches only a minority of their own students, 

« 

CUE was able to work ir many different types of schools to develop a plan 
which would be usable by all schools to bring arts and humanities under- 
stand ings to all students. 

Once having developed such a system, the State has facilities for wide 
dissemination of information. Teachers in many states are now benefittlng 
from CUE's research. 

Federal leadership and funds are necessary to enable the creative 

leadership of the various states and communities to share their ideas with 

educators everywhere so that all may progress together. 

THE CUE SYSTEM SEEMS TO BE AN IMPORTANT MEANS OF 
ACHIEVING T I IE AIMS OF THE PROJECT, 

The scientific method has such prestige today that to make any state- 
ment without statistical evidence to back it up is to invite scornful criticism. 
Attempts have been made to apply unsuitable scientific methods to the arts 
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and humanities measurements. However, the results are not only inconclu- 
sive but sometimes dangerous. These dangers were well demonstrated by 
the inaccuracies of the art and music ability tests of the ,, 30 , s ,, # which 
could not measure drive, undeveloped tendencies, or take shyness and sen- 
sitivity into account. We can no more "prove” that the CUE program i* 
succeeding in moving toward its goals than we can prove that democracy 
is the best form of government. Yet, ample evidence of progress toward 
eventual achievement of stated goals was found. If the reader will ref^* 

to the CUE aims, stated on page , the progress in achieving th<sse goals 
will become clear. 

Alma 1 and 2. 

Students in all CUE schools were exposed to a wide variety of quality 
experiences in the arts. Humanistic and artistic learnings were success- 
fully integrated into the curriculum. For proof of these statements, the 
reader is referred to the school case histories, the CUE media guides, and 
the It- Ypux _ s _ elf Quldc s . The scale of observable behaviors indicate tiat 

most students advanced in their sensitivity to the arts and humanistic un- 
derstandings. 

Alms 3 and 4. 

Students were provided with ample opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with material in the arts and humanities which would enable them to estab- 
lish worthy goals, form desirable patterns for behavior, and make worthy 
use of leisure time. The observed behaviors indicate that the students bem- 
fitted from CUE experiences toward these ends. 

Aim 5, 

An examination of the CUE media guides will reveal much material 
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which prepares the student for appreciation of other cultures, a necessary 
preparation for intelligent world citizenship. Resource persons, programs, 
and other experiences reinforced the guides in these areas. Students were 
not exposed to all media and suggestions, but all received some contact 
with the ideas. 

AfmJL y 

Suggested creative activities, new points of view, and the presentation 
of several points of view on a subject in the CUE guides tended to stlnuiite 
imagination and creativity. Ample evidence o* creativity was shown in the 
stories, poems, paintings, and other art works, which were the direct out- 
growth of the stimulation of the program. 

Aim 7. 

The arts experiences and related discussions tend to educate the emo- 
tions as well as the intellect. The poetry and other creative work as well 
as observed behaviors indicated that students had felt deeply about matters 
of race and other problems which were treated in the materials. In some 
schools enrollment in elective arts and music classes went up. In others 
humanities courses were begun. Culture and Art and Science Fairs were 
given. 

AlmA 

Ample evidence of raised sights and new vistas encountered by students 
are evident in the observed bel^avioi’s. New tastes were formed and often 
new goals and ambitions. 

Aim 9. 

Teachers readily testify that the use of the multimedia approach e miles 
them to teach more to more students more effectively and that the 



experience* of the program changed many student attitudes and behaviors. 
Although It is difficult to test for changed attitudes, written tests revealed 
that the media helped students retain facts and ideas longer. 

Aim. I Q * 

Most teachers are firmly convinced of the desirability of multimedia 
resource kits kept on hand in the schools. 

Man y °tber achievements have been accomplished by the program which 
upgrade the educational process have been discussed throughout this report. 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, GUIDELINES 

CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
EXPERIMENT 

Pertinent points revealed and demonstrated by CUE are reviewed below. 
C UE Has Be come a P r egram of National Slynlflcanro. 

• The response of institutions of higher learning in New York State 
and schools and educators in many areas of the country indicate that 
CUE is a program which can benefit schools in many areas of the 
country. The following Hate give lnalght Into dissemination activities. 

DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION WITH THE COE PROJECT 
The dissemination of CUE Information to the project schools and other 
organisations was an essential part of the COE project. The following Is a 
calendar of the COB activities In this field. These are presentations or 
visits Mid do not Include articles, newspaper publicity, and the like. It 
also does not Include activities prior to the actual start of the contract. 

To Indicate the interest shown In the project, all of these presentations, 
exeept those at the project schools, were given at Invitation only. 
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Date 



Audience end Place 



1963 April 30 Project school administrators at Albany 



May 



17 Project teachers at Draper School, Schenectady 



June 



July 



Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 



Nov. 



20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

6 

13 

18 

9 

11 

10*12 

24 

l 

26 

24 

29 

30 

31 

1 

4 



Dec. 



8 

12 

13 

14 
19 
22 

2 

4 

5 



99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 



99 

99 

99 

99 

99 



99 

99 

99 

99 

99 



99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 



Chateaugay School, Chateaugay 
Shenecdehova School, Elnora 
Veraldl School, Middletown 
MacArthur School, Binghamton 
Bronxvllle School, Broaxvllle 
Solvay School, Syracuse 
Joan of Arc School, New York 
Penfleld School c Penfleld 
Charles Dewey School, Brooklyn 
Niagara Wheatfleld School, Sanborn 
William Floyd School, Shirley, L.I. 



New York State Council of the Arts, £sw York 
Lincoln Center for Performing Arts, New York 
Office of Cultural Affairs, New York 
Educational Broadcasting Corp. and National Ed. TV 

School personnel at Watertown 
New York State Audiovisual Council, Rochester 
University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State school administrators, Unlv. of N. Y., Albany 

Project teachers at Veraldl School, Middletown 
Schenectady Council of the Arts, Schenectady 
Lincoln Center for Par forming Arts, New York 

Project teachers at Veraldl, Middletown 
" 11 " Bicaxville, Bronxvllle 

" " M William Floyd, Shirley, L. I. 



99 



99 



9 | 



99 

99 



99 

99 



99 

99 



Joan of Arc, New York 
Bronxvllle, Bronxvllle 
MacArthur, Blnjthtmtoa 
Presentation to teachers #t Joan of Arc, N4* York 

Charles Dewey, Brooklyn 
Solvay, Solvay 
Penfleld, Penfleld 
William Floyd, Shirley 
Niagara -Wheatfleld, Sanborn 
A. J. Veraldl, Middletown 
Nf^agara -Wheat field, Sanborn 
Penfleld, Penfleld 
Solvay, Solvay 
New York State Research Council 
New York State Audio Visual Council 

Teachers at MacArthur, Binghamton 

" m Schalmont, Schenectady 

" " Chateaugay, Chateaugay 

" " Guilder land, Gulldtrland 
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Date 



Audience end Piece 



1964 Feb, 



Merck 



9 

16 

20 

31 

April 10-11 
21 

22 



6 


II 


II 




II 


II 


12 


Julllard Scl 


13 


Teachers 


At 


16 


II 


t* 


17 


II 


ii 


18 


II 


ii 


19 


IV 


ai 


24 


II 


ii 


25 


II 


ii 


26 


II 


ii 


27 


II 


ii 


2 


II 


ii 


3 


II 


ii 


4 


91 


91 



Best Greenbush, East Greenbush 
Ballstovn Spa 



William Floyd, Shirley, L, I, 
Charles Dewey, Brooklyn 
Bronxvllle, Bronxvllle 
A* J. Veraldl, Middletown 
Niagara -Wheat field, Sanborn 
Fenfleld, Penfleld 
Solvay, Solvay 
MecArthur, Blnghaatcn 

Beat Greenbush, East Greenbush 
Shenendehowa, Blnora 
Draper, Scheneetady 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
Project ABLS schools, Albany 
Erie County Teachers Association, Erie County 
National Gallery, USOE In Albany 

Humanities conference, Chesapeake, Virginia 
DAVX Presentation 
Teachers at Penfleld, Penfleld 
Nlagara-Wheatfleld 



II 



II 



May 1 

7 

8 

9-11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
25 



New York State Art Council 
All-day flnt l CUE westing, Albans 
Teachers at William Floyd, Shirley, L. I. 

Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

Teachers at- Joan of Arc, Manhattan 

Lincoln Center for the Performing Arte, New York 

Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, Missouri 
School personnel, Middletown 

11 " East Greenbush 

" Shenendehowa, Elnora 

11 11 Draper, Schenectady 

" Schalnont, Schenectady 
" " Ballston Spa 

te " Gullderlaad 



June 1 

$ 

10 

11-12 

18 

24-25 

26 



II 

II 



II 

II 



Shenendehowa, Elnora 
Scarsdale 
Solvay 

Demonstration center, USOE, Washington, 
Bennett College, Mlllbrook, Maw York 
^Esaar College* Poughkeepsie, Mew York 
Mnr York State Regents and CoandLestooei 



D. C. 

Allen, Albany 
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Nov. 



Doc* 



Audltnci and Place 
21 School personnel, Rye 

1 Regional Toochoro MtClng, Troy 

20 Research Convocation, Albany 

23 CUB coordinators sitting, Albany 

26 Western Zona State Teachers ace ting, Wllliaasville 

27 School personnel, Niagara -Wheat field, Sanborn 



28 


II 


II 


Penfleld 


29 


II 


II 


Solvay 


30 


II 


II 


MscArthur, Binghamton 


4 


II 


II 


East Greenbush 


6 


II 


II 


Chateaugay 


12 


II 


II 


Joan of Arc, New York 


13 


M 


II 


Charles Dewey, Brooklyn 


16 


Cl 


II 


Wllllaa Floyd, Shirley, L. I 


17 


Wavarly School PT4, Eactchester 


18 


19 


II 


4. J, Veraldl, Middletown 


30 


n 


II 


Draper, Schenectady 


1 


n 


II 


Shenendehowa 


15 


Art Teachers nesting. New Pelts 


16 


School personnel. 


East Greenbush 


18 


U 


II 


MscArthur, Binghamton 



1965 Jan. 12 National Conference of Christians and Jews, Beacon 

22 School Adalnlstrators, Dobbs Ferry 

27 Rye School PVA, Rye 



Feb. 



1 


Teachers 


nesting. Grand Island 


2 


II 


" Niagara -Wheat field, Sanborn 


3 


II 


" Madison H. S., Rochester 


4 


19 


" Solvay 


5 


II 


" MscArthur. Binghamton 


5 


Teachers 


nesting. Vestal 


Q 


« 


" Malvern J. H. S., Long Island 


9 


II 


" William Floyd, Shirley, Long Island 


10 


II 


" Joan of Arc, New York 


11 


II 


" Charles Deway, Brooklyn 



April 2 
3 
A 
5-6 
15 
24 
28 



" " Arlington, Poughkeepsie 

" •• A. J. Veraldl, Middletown 

" " Capitol H. S., Catsklll 

National Art Education Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teachers nesting. Shaker H. S., Latham 
New Jersey Art Educators nesting, Trenton, New Jersey 
DAVX convention, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



May 



1 Hunsnltles conference, Buffalo 

4 Teachers nesting, Kenaore 

Niagara -Wheat field, Sanborn 
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Dfttt 



todluei ml Plaet 



5 University of Buffalo, Buffalo 

6 Teachers aeetlcg, Aaherst H. S e , Buffalo 

11 University of Syracuse, 

12 CUE coordinators seating, Albany 

14 Detroit Schools, Mackinac Island Syaposiua, Michigan 



June 28 National Education Association convention. New York 



Ally 



1-2 

26 



Aug* 



Sept, 



11 

27 

2 

16 

tl 

22 

27 

29 



Oct* 



Nov* 



14 

16 

20 

24-25 

26 

1 

4 



Dec* 



8 

9 

10 

17 

25 

1 

7 



8 

16-17 



School personnel, Blralnghaa, Michigan 
Ass'sclated Public School Systeas Annual Conference, 
Coiuabla University, New York 

State University Workshop, Cortland 
School personnel, Lee's Suaalt, Missouri 

" " Berkeley, Missouri 

Bank Street College, Net? York 
Teachers asetlng. East Greenbush 
" " Shenecdehova 

" 15 Walton 

State University, Potsdaa 

Associated Public School Systeas asetlng, Chepel Hill, 
North Carolina 
State University, Oneonta 
School personnel, Kingston 
School PT6, Coopers town 

School personnel. Oak Park and River Forest, Illinois 
" " Blue Island, Illinois 

" " East Greenbush 

Associated Public School Systeas vesting, Seattle, 
Washington 

Bank Street College, New York 
School personnel. Ssdthtown* L. I* 

School adalnletrators, Dobbs Ferry 

School Board Msa^ rs, Roas 

Audio Visual convocation. New York 

National Council of Teachers of English, Boston, Mass* 

Audio Visual Council, Long Island 
Associated Public School Systeas asetlng, Wllalngton, 
Delaware 

School PT6, Thckahoe 

University City Schools, St* Louis, Missouri 



1966 Jan* 



19 School personnel, Pacific Grove California 
25 " " Lyons Falls 

27 " " Brooklyn 

28 Board of Education of New York City, New York 
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Pitt 



Audience end Piece 



Feb* 



2 

3 

7 





11 




1* 




16 




17 




19 




23 




24 


March 


18 




21 


April 


1 



15-18 



19 

22 

24-29 

29 



School Administrators , Vest Hartford, Connecticut 
Associated Public School Systems, Wellesley, Mass. 

Ginn and Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

Honorary Fraternity of University, New York 

School personnel, Hempstead 

STEP and ABLB Project schools, Albany 

Adelphl University, Garden City 

New York University, Carnegie International Center, 

New York 

Cardoso School administration, Washington, D. C. 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 

Eastern Arts Association, Boston, Massachusetts 
Received guests from St. Louis who were interested 
In Implementing CUE there 

Ministry of Education, Toronto, Canada 
Received guests from Old Saybrook, Connecticut who 
were Interested In Implementing CUE there 
Cleveland Heights School administration, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Greater Detroit Schools, Detroit, Michigan 
National Council of Teachers of English, Klamesha Lake 
DAVI Convention, San Diego, California 
School personnel, Colorado Springs, Colorado 



CUE Philosophy Related Factors 

• The concept of arts integration is feasible and acceptable 

• As practiced in the CUE system, it enlivens, illumines, demoncton- 
izes, and unifies the educational experience 

• The idea of some arts and humanities education for all students is 
rapidly gaining acceptance 

• The CUE broad definition of the arts and humanities is acceptable to 
to a democratic, pluralistic society 

• The CUE system democratically provides that all students may ac- 
quire arts and humanities understandings 

• The arts integration principle insures that students become cogni- 
zant of interdisciplinary relationships so that they may gain new 
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Insights - a mr.jor factor in behavior change 

• CUE provides means of promoting awareness of the importance of 
the arts and ’uimanities and the development of literacy in the inter- 
pretation of nondiscurslve symbol, an Important and hitherto negfecfced 
area in the education of most students 

. The CUE system is more than the sum of its parts. The packages 
and guides are the catalysts which promote a new man.centered 
focus in the curriculum. Education takes on a dimension of excite- 
ment which creates a spirit of enthusiasm for learning 
CUE promotes good school-communif ~ relations 



Xltf-CUg System Relat ed Factors 

. Curriculum-related newer media collections are an Important means 

of bringing new content to the curriculum and upgrading teaching and 
communication techniques 

. Teachers want and need assistance In locating good resource mater- 
ials and helpful suggestions for their use 

. The cooperative action research and feedback Involved In the CUE 
system Insures that Its media, materials, and methods are relevant 
to the existing classroom conditions 



. The CUE system Is a practical means of accomplishing the alms of 
arts and humanities integration. In that It Is flexible and adaptable 
enough to be used by all types of schools and students 

. CUE Guides and media packages help teachers accomplish ths> alms 
of the project 






GnWtt enable schools anywhere to benefit byCUE 
research to Initiate their own cultural program without great expenBtae 
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of time, money, or effort 

• CUC has discovered and constructed some means of helping teachers 
to relate performing, visual, and other arts to the curriculum with- 
out great expenditures of effort on their part 

Factors Related to the Utilization of h’edla 

. The cooperation of the administrator in providing adequate facilities 
and scheduling for the program is crucial to the success of the pro- 
gram 

• CUE inspires schools to upgrade audiovisual equipment and facilities 
and promotes fuller use of community and other learning resources 
and promotes the use jf multimedia techniques in teaching and 
learning 

. CUE has discovered factors which retard the use of media byteadiers 
and has promoted more use of media through the quality of its mater- 
ials and the practicability of the system 

. CUE promotes the Importance of a stimulating learning environment 
throughout the school 

. CUE's findings indicate that packaging and suggestions for use pro- 
motes the use of media 

. CUE stimulates the production of media useful for achieving its 
aims 

To Achieve the Alms of the Program, it is Recommended: 

• That teacher arts and humanities integration workshops should be 
held where teachers have an opportunity* to acquaint themselves with 
the principles of arts integration, the mtdla and materials, modern 
communication techniques, new points of view and the research in 
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the areas of creativity, perception, and learning theory 

• That school administrators attend arts and humanities integration 
workshops at least part-time so they understand the above aspects 
of the program and the importance of newer media in assisting 
teachers to meet the challenges of 20 ih Century education 

• That the administrator take a leadership role in establishing the pro- 
gram by creating the climate for the program and encouraging teachers 
to innovate 

• That the art and music teachers take on new and enlarged roles as 
guide, advisor, team member, and/or coordinator 

• That the school establish an instructional materials center serviced 
by both librarian and media specialists 

• That the educator realize that newer media is an integral part of the 
teaching and learning process 

• That the program be given an adequate place in the budget 

• That schools cooperate to establish district or regional media centers 
where films, audio and videotapes, large exhibits, and/or other costly 
material services can be shared to amortize the cost 

• That small materials such as filmstrips, recordings, and tapes should 
be purchased by individual schools and kept in the school instructioml 
materials center along with often-used films 

• That schools follow the Division of Audiovisual Instruction of the 
National Education Association equipment standards, and that adequte 
servicing be provided to facilitate usage media 

• That learning spaces for large groups and individual study be profiled 
in each school 
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• That simple operation skills lor audiovisual equipment be required 
of every teacher 

. That workshops to teach these skills be held for teachers who do not 
have them 

. That a closer rapport exist between educators, media, and curric- 
ulum specialists, and producers of Instructional materials for the 
purpose of producing truly useful teaching tools 

• That a closer relationship exist between educators and those in the 
performing arts so that school performances may be appropriate 
educational experiences for students 

• That the Importance of arts and humanities education be acknowledged 
in tests of all types, since regrettably the tests tend to motivate 
teachers who may approve of the alms of the humanities program 
but fear to teach it because of worry over test scores on factual 
matter 

• That provision for display areas and cases be made so that the school 
may have a stimulating atmosphere 

• That librarian and media specialists cooperate with teachers at the 
planning stage to suggest appropriate materials for a study and that 
they make up temporary kits of materials for use in the classroom 
during units of study 

• That the museums cooperate with the schools by creating and ending 
small curriculum- related exhibits for school use 

• Th?,t Interregional pooling and sharing of ideas among like types of 
schools throughout the country would be a profitable activity 

• That a national center for the dissemination of information about arts 
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and humanities education be established to prevent costly and waste- 
ful duplication of effort and allow all schools to profit by the research 
that has been done in any area 
CONCLUSION 

CUE is the pioneer project in arts and humanities integration through 
media and the curriculum- related resource package concept. There are 
some who disagree with its methods, and this is a healthful sign, typical 
of a democracy. 

Few, if any, disagree with its aims or philosophy. Educators, states- 
men, scholars, scientists, as well as the man on the street, now realize 
that the arts and humanities represent an impressive segment of the col- 
lective wisdom of mankind; and that all students need to be exposed to the 
good influence of this wisdom for the formation of taste, judgment, worthy 
values, and goals for behavior. The national interest in the CUE program 
and its materials Indicates that there are many who seek to reach the goals 
of CUE, 

The CUE staff believes that technology should be used to solve the prob- 
lems of a technological society, and that the good teacher in the classroom 
is the best judge of whether or not the system works. Through teacher and 
scholars evaluation it hopes to continually evolve toward becoming a more 
perfect answer to the needs of the student, schooVand society, as stated in 
its aims, 

CUE is certainly not a panacea for the ills of society, or for the proUems 
of the individual student, or the school, but it is an important implement, 
however imperfect now, which can be used to attempt to solve some of those 
problems. Rather than waste time in costly duplication of effort, CUE urges 
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that educators take and use what is good for them in the CUE system. Their 
constructive criticisms will be welcomed by, and Incorporated into, CUE so 
that many can move ahead together to help the stream of American Hfe ilse 
above its source. 



FIG. 1 COMMUNICATION PATHS BETWEEN THE CUE STAFF AND 
THE PRO JECT SCHOOL TEACHERS ARE ILLUSTRATED BY 
THE DIAGRAM BELOW 
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CUE REPORT 

APPENDIX A 

CASE STUDIES 

All of the case studies Included here are taken from the reports of CUE 
coordinators in the project schools. The ideas expressed are theirs; and in- 
sofar as possible, the original wording has been retained. Space is avail- 
able in this report only for brief condensations of most of the reports. In 
order to give the reader some idea of the work and feeling put into the pro- 
ject by many teachers, more of the report from the Joan of Arc School, vhfch 
was written by the participating teachers, is reproduced here. 

Case Stucv of Joan of Arc Junior High School 
PHYSICAL PLANT 

Joan of Arc Junior High School (#118) is a New York City public school 
housed in a modern 8-- story building on the upper west side of Manhattan. It 
is a junior high school encompassing grades 7, 8, and 9. 

SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY 

The school is devoted to the ideas of excellence of responsibility, activ- 
ity, creativity, and adaptability. Scholarly pursuits are the very essence of 
the teacher's life at Joan of Arc. This attitude and a spirit of creativity 
makes them receptive to innovation and desirous of improving educational 
procedures. 

The pupils are about half United States born. The other half consists of 
emigres from Germany, Hungary, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, 

Asia, and Africa. Teachers regard this heterogeneous population as an 
Ideal opportunity to "learn about decent human relationships in the laboratory 
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of real experience rather than through abstract theory.'* 

The teachers have a rich and varied educational background. All have 
bachelor's degrees from accredited institutions. Twenty- six have masters 
degrees and 28 have work beyond the masters. They also have had broad 
travel experience in the United States, as well as In other countries. 

THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Joan of Arc provides a program of education that is designed to provide 
quality education for children of divergent abilities, talents, educational, and 
vocational goals. To meet these student needs, some of the program is 
briefly described as follows: 

The Core Program - which combines English, social-civic problems, and 
group guidance. 

Special Progress Cla sses for the Intellectually’ Gifted 

Non-English Program - is designed for non- English speaking pupils newly 
arrived in the continental United States. 

The Career Guidance Program - is designed for potential dropout*. 

The Scholars' Seminar - is designed to meet the special needs and iiteiests 
of academically able children. 

CU E IN THE SCHOOL 
. SOCIAL STUDIES 

a. What the Teachers Did With the Materials: 

English and social studies are taught within one subject called £QE£. 
To facilitate the utilization and evaluation of the CUE materials, dif- 
ferent core teachers were assigned to the areas of English and social 
studies. The dichotomy was inherently difficult to maintain, so it was 
merely established and frequently (often deliberately) violated. 
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The CUE social studies filmstrips were used In the Introduction 
development, and culmination of classroom lessons. The "travelogue” 
filmstrips and recordings encouraged further employment of the multi- 
media approach, a technique relatively rare In our otherwise progres- 
sive school. The filmstrips on Greece, "The Golden Age of Greece," 
were utilized In regular core classes for the study of modern Greece 
and provided some launching material for our seminar group, a class 
which had been audiovisually deprived before CUE's introduction. "A 
Lesson In Mythology," "Ulysses," and "The Iliad" were also used by 
this group. 

Related sound films were viewed both In the classrooms and in the 
auditorium. Those on the theme of mutual understanding among people, 
nations, and religions appeared to be the most popular with the teactexs 
and their students, "Major Religions of th«* World" was originally 
scheduled to be shown to some classes whose teachers had indicated 
an interest. However, after a couple of showings, the "word" spread; 
further class showings were cancelled; the large group showings filled 
our auditorium thiee separate times. The quality of "Picture In Your 
Mind," £ film on brotherhood, somehow reached outside the school 
building. We were pleased to lend the film to a neighboring school 
for further auditorium showings. 

Recordings ire traditional in our core department, CUE augmented 
this tradition with distinction, '‘Many Voices" lent itself readily ts 

.A 00 ’' 

many subjects, areas, and levels. Its classical content was utilized 
by the seminar class; but it was played for core classes at all three 
grade levels as well. The set of authentic recordings of " African Tribal 
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Music" (a CUE material being evaluated) stimulated some teachers 
to successfully research for similar materials* As a followup adiv- 
tty, one teacher compared native African music with American African 
music with the aid of a recording by Joan Baez* The similarities be* 
tween Olatunjl's African rhythms and those of Rock and Roll were 
pointed out in one session which enjoyed high student Interest* 

The CUE National Gallery reproductions of paintings were useful 
in die development of the contrast of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance. Outstanding artists of the Renaissance were studied in depth* 

In an attempt to aid the student in capturing the mood of the Renais- 
sance, illustrative works were placed around the classroom in a 
museum arrangement; the pupils were encouraged to browse* Slides 
from the Science Kit and Art Department were borrowed in the follow- 
up discussion centering mostly upon Leonardo da Vinci and Mdels^l^ 
French paintings were displayed during a unit on France. The circu- 
lating photographic exhibits, such as the CUE exhibit on "Outer Mongplia," 
were displayed in the library and were visited by classes or individual 
pupils assigned to report on selected aspects of the display* The li- 
brarian made some tapes of classical pieces which served as back- 
ground music* Music in the library is now a permanent feature* 
b* Student Reactions: 

Students demonstrated their appreciation of the CUE materials by 
their enthusiasm during lessons in which the materials were used and 
by bringing to class similar items from their home collections. The 
travelogue seriei through different countries encouraged some pupils 
to show snapshots they had taken in the countries portrayed. Three 
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students played selections for the class from their African music 
collections, after hearing the "Drums of Africa" recording, A teacher 
reported that her class was "thrilled" at the CUE filmstrip and re- 
cording "Florentine Art," A particularly popular phase of the CUE 
experiment was the pre- and post-testing of the individuals and dasse^ 
The children seemed pleased that their opinions were sought and felt 
a more definite involvement in the project as a result. Project CUE 
classes expected to be Invited to all cultural activities and perform- 
ances of the school, (They were, of course,) The teaching atfeff dis- 
cerned a sort of growing "aristocratic" tendency on the part of the 
selected classes. Morale was high, 
c, Observations: 

The social studies curriculum is an excellent area in which to 
incorporate cultural materials. Supervisors and teachers reported 
that the CUE materials were essential to many of the most effective 
lessons this year. The core program requires a cultural emphasis 
for success. Studying a country through its arts, for example, makes 
the investigation more Interesting, more appropriate, better related, 
and increases the opportunities for expansion into related disciplines, 
, Television Programs: 

The "Cultures and Continents" television series proved valuable 
as an adjunct to the total CUE project at our school. The programs 
on Africa were the most popular; perhaps a result of their fortuitous 
timeliness, excellent quality, exciting dramatic development and lively 
art and music. The Latin American series, particularly "Voices," 
won new teacher friends for CUE in our foreign language department. 
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who have insisted upon being included in the Project. 

The non- school-time pre-showings were helpful to teachers who 
now had the opportunity to preview an entire program in contrast with 
the usual practice of seeing the telecast with the children for the first 
time. Some of the students also previewed the television programs at 
home. 

• Use of Community Resources: 

An African missionary was invited to speak to two of our CUE core 
classes. He expressed happy surprise at the sophistication of the ques- 
tioning directed at him. The study of Asia was highlighted by a trip to 
our city's Chinatown and a visit to a Buddhist temple (suggested in a 
prior CUE conference) and to the Japanese Garden of the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanical Gardens. Local trips were taken into the "past” as well. The 
study of the Middle Ages was enhanced by an all-day outing to the 
Cloisters, a division of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Cloisters 
and the Metropolitan museums have been popular trips for many years. 
Other excursions and the use of other resource persons are described 
elsewhere in this report (other subject areas, school-wide trips, ex- 
hibits and fairs.) 

. Administration Research: 

The social studies materials were stored in the ninth grade Curric- 
ulum Room and were under the overall supervision of the CUE coordin- 
ator and in the direct custody of one of the teachers, who was given 
conpcni&tory administrative time in her program for this task. Using 
this arrangement, it was possible for all ninth grade core teachers to 
be aware of the materials available, and to be able to reserve any 
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desired materials with the minimum of procedures. The teacher-in- 
charge was responsible for knowing the location of all the items and 
for encouraging the maximum usage of the materials. "Open houses" 
and party- meetings were held to introduce all of the materials to staff 
members in the various fields. Inventories of CUE materials were 
kept up-to-date and distributed to the staff. Code numbers were as- 
signed to each item, facilitating ordering and tracing. 

The Art Department was the guardian of the reproductions of 
paintings, the Seminars of Art, and the other art CUE materials, 
placing the art teachers in a position in which they could p* vide icfeas 
and suggestions about the relationships between the visual arts and 
social studies subject matter. An added benefit was the tasteful dis- 
play of the works afforded by the art staff. 

A number of methods for obtaining evaluations of materials were 
employed. The guides had blank pages for the inclusion of evaluative 
remarks and, at first, teachers using any item in the guide were asked 
to use these pages. This method did not work, nor did that of request- 
ing that teachers place comments about the materials in the coordin- 
ator's mailbox. The best method so far seems to be that of self- 
addressing a check- sheet and delivering the sheet with the audiovisual 
equipment and requesting its return with the equipment. 

Although evaluations were difficult to obtain, they were valuable in 
stimulating the interest of the other teachers towards or away from 
some materials. Evaluations of staff members were provided to the 

next user of an item whenever possible. Sometimes the evaluations 
were orally delivered. 
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• ENGLISH 



What tiie Teachers Did With the Materials: 

Most of the materials used in the social studies lessons were 
equally useful in the language arts. Therefore, the "The IlKd" film- 
strip was utilized as means of getting the students to better under- 
stand ancient Greece and to provide an example of epic poetry. Some 
of the material on American history and backgrounds were used by 
eighth and seventh grade teachers: "House of Paul Revere" and "Old 
North Church," The Shakespeare filmstrip was employed as an ad- 
junct to the Model of Globe Theatre and a visit to the Heckscher Theatre 
for a Shakespearian performance. The "How to Read” filmstrip series 
was studied in a consecutive pattern with the addition of many examples 
and elaborations. 

"Romeo and Juliet" was studied along with the "West Side Story" 
recording for comparison and contrast. The "Many Voices" recording 
was much used; however 9 the teachers stated that a good deal of prepa- 
ration was required to enable the students to comprehend sufficiently 
the concepts and ide^s presented. One teacher explained that our 
children are visually rather than aurally perceptive in this age of tele- 
vision and movies, "The Living Sound, Dialogues of Plato" by Thomas 
Mitchell was purchased by the school and included with the CUE Ehglsh 
Kit and was employed continually. Teachers made other nominations 
for recordings to be included, notably "Tales of Mystery and Imagina- 
tion" narrated by Boris Karloff, 

The interrelationship of art, music, and writing as means of ex- 
pression of ideas and moods was promoted by CUE teachers with the 
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aid of the reproduction*, slide* and filmstrip* in the art collection, 

i 

recordings and the television programs, and the cultural perforrmmei. 

The materials, activities and performances also served to encour- 
age creative efforts on the part of the pupils. Background music was 
used to direct creative poetry. One teacher had her class write for- 
mal verse after seeing the ballet performance and informal (free) 
verse after witnessing the Modern Dance Ensemble. The art teachers 
utilized music to set the mood for art expression; the ballet perform- 
ance was a visual and auditory experience similarly used to encourage 
expression in art. "Pieces of Eight," a school literary magazine was 
filled with articles and poems after each CUE activity, 

• Student Reactions: 

The students expressed satisfaction with the CUE English enpfesls 
this year individually and collectively. The "CUE-TIPS" invitation sys- 
tem (a newsletter which described CUE materials and cultural activi- 
ties) necessarily excluded some classes and students from some of the 
cultural performances. Before each performance, the CUE Coordina- 
tor and the Principal would receive letters from children asking special 
permission for their clasn or themselves to attend these performances. 
One girl claimed she had "never heard a concert before" and was "very 
eager to hear her first." The "Pieces of Eight" poetry and other prose 
were spontaneously written in most cases. The highest point in student 
creativity, however, was reached after the viewing of "Voices that &eak 
the Silence," part of the CUE "Cultures and Continents" television pro- 
gram. The protest poetry in the script of the program Impressed our 
children greatly; so much so that the boys and girls wrote personal 
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protest poetry. Some of the ^Jegro and Puerto Rican youngsters 
wrote poignant poemu on the topics of Equal Ri^its and Racial Inte- 
gration. A true identification with another group of people was estab- 
lished, a magnificent achievement. 

The teacher of the non-English class thought that cultural mater- 
ials were especially important for children who can*t speak English 
well since they can learn well from the audiovisual materials. This 
class was Included in CUE performances and activities (and materials) 
as were the other special classes such as the retarded and the physi- 
cally handicapped. The teacher of the physically handicapped was 
impressed with the accomplishments and potentials of the CUE project 
for the pupils who physically cannot attend performances. 

• Observations 

CUE contributed to the language arts curriculum at Joan of Arc 
this year. Language arts teachers seemed particularly pleased with 
the utilization sheets. One teacher wrote a letter in which she said 

she felt as if she had "a team of experts” working for her in the tele- 
vision guide sheets and other plans. 

The quantity of poetry and other prose displayed on hall and class- 
room bulletin boards this year is proof that CUE has made its point in 
its first year. The expressed goals of some of the English staff are 
Illustrated here. They were gleaned from CUE lesson plans, some of 
which are presented In the Appendix! 

. to correlate the expression and rhythms of art, music, and 
poetry with others in the visual arts 

• to transfer cultural experience into well-organized descriptive 
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• Television Programs: 



The television utilization sheets were vital to the "Cultures and 
Continents" television series in suggesting interrelationships and re- 
lated arts activities. The staff seemed to be more pleased with those 
utilization guides which contained a profusion of related materials 
such as native poetry, "Voices that Break the Silence," of course, 
was the highlight in that it stimulated the students to write their own 
social protest poetry. 

Available talent was used in the television showings, A day-to-day 
substitute teacher whose specialty is art volunteered to conduct two of 
the followup discussions on the African programs. Sometimes, a team- 
teaching approach was employed, 

• Local Persons, Trips: 

Our students were treated to a visit to the exhibit of the art works 
of our Art Department Chairman, Oral and written reports by the 
students served as means of relating the visual art experience to the 
language arts, 

CUE performances of ballet, opera, and other art forms were par- 
ticularly important as stimulators of expression. Whenever possible, 
students were exposed to many forms of art and music expressing the 
same theme. For example, slides, filmstrips, recordings, and The 
Globe Theatre Model all were employed in a unit on Shakespeare, As 
a culmination, the pupils were Invited to the Master Institute's per- 
formance of "A Midsummer Night's Dream," 

• Administration Research: 

A 

As previously explained, the language arts and social studies areas 
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are taught p j a core course in Joan of Arc; therefore, most of the 
comments made in the Social Studies section of this report are enmity 
applicable to this portion* 

A teacher other than the one in charge of social studies was as- 
signed the task of exploring for aids which clearly showed an inter- 
relation between the cultural and language arts* Lunch time meetings 
were held; one indication of their success was the increased use of 
those materials which were Introduced or pzalsed at these meetings* 
The CUE-TIPS method of communication proved helpful in point- 
ing out cultural materials and activities with language arts possibil- 
ities, particularly when specific audiovisual materials were referred 
to as adjuncts to distinct cultural activities and performances* 

. INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

What the Teachers Did With the Materials: 

The particular Industrial arts shop selected for oar CUE program 
was the Ceramics shop. The theme for each term was "Ceramics 
through the ages and throughout the world.” This theme took advaitage 
of ♦lie ninth grade social studies (core) emphasis on a study of the 
nations of the world with some historical background for developnsnt* 
However, as will be further explained, this year there were stronger 
bonds among the science, ar* and industrial arts staff, perhaps as a 
result of the use of common CUE materials such as the slides of 
Leonardo da Vinci*s inventions, or the filmstrip set on architecture, 
or the many sound films which were used by the three departments. 

In this first year of exploration, some implications were pezceiMsd 
which could be built upon in later years* Modern dance was never 
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looked upon as an Industrial arts-related activity. However, as an 
outgrowth of experiencing the performance of the Modern Dance En- 
semble, the ceramics teacher had the students molding figures in the 
motion of dance. 

• Student Reactions: 

Our ceramics teacher believes that the students want to learn 
more about the cultural implications of the ceramics techniques. The 
added cultural emphasis made possible the inclusion of many ceramics 
pieces in the World* s Fair Culmination Activity. The works were dis- 
played in the Art Pavilion along with the other art forms (paintings, 
drawings, collages, stabiles, mobiles, etc.) In this way, the cultural 
preitlge of the student ceramicist was enhanced. 

. Observations: 

The reluctance of most industrial arts to use audiovisual matvlals 
stems from their notion that the time spent in such use takes valuable 
time away from the essential task, that of practicing industrial arts 
techniques in the fulfillment of an Industrial arts project. 

The Ceramics and Graphic Arts teachers, perhaps because of CUE 
encouragement, have in fact used many specifically related audiovisual 
cultural materials this year; both have communicated praise for the 

aids as aiding in fostering a perspective on the cultural values of the 
industrial arts. 

• Administration Research: 

At first, the CUE package was placed in the Ceramics Shop. How- 
ever, a better method which evolved was that of distribution of imtexials 
specifically related to each shop. The teachers involved received the 
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•ame priority treatment with regard to the ordering of audiovisual 
Instruction equipment. Equipment was discovered to be safe in the 
shops so that permanent screens and radios were placed in each and 
filmstrip, slide and motion projectors and record players were stored 
in these rooms whenever practicable. 

. HOME ECONOMICS 

The cooking and sewing shops received and used the CUE m&terlals. 
To encourage increased usage of all audiovisual aids, a filmstrip pro- 
jector, screen and an entire collection of home economics filmstrips 
previously distributed from the school's central collection were per- 
manently placed in the home economicsdiop. 

The quality of the home economics Instruction was demonstrated 
in the home economics auditorium show in which proper manners and 
etiquette were featured. A Fashion Show, which was described by old- 
timers as the best the school has ever had, was the Clothing Depart- 
ment's contribution to the World's Fair at Joan of Arc Junior High 
School, a magnificent culminating activity. Students modelled their 

own creations and later displayed them in the main foyer of the building. 

t 

. SCIENCE 

What the Teachers Did With the Materials: 

The major CUE Science themes this year were perception and 
coxilmunlcatlon. These themes enriched the study of the sites of the 
brain where senses report and orders originate. The television screen 
was compared and contrasted with the television camera and our own 
cameras, our eyes. The art teacher showed and explained examples 
of Seurat's pointillism and the science teacher emphasized the 
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pointillism of the 360,000 dot television screen. The "Science of 
Sound," recording was used to summarize the work on the ear. The 
"1812 Overture" was used in the science and social studies lessons of 
one class for music as a communications means (How does Tschaikcwsky 
tell you who's fighting?) and as a means of studying history. 

Topographic maps and map interpretation are notorious sleep- 
inducers, Our earth science students were stimulated by the compari- 
son of National Gallery landscapes and physical relief maps, (How 
would this area be represented on a contour map?) (How do you know 
this area was glaciated?) (How would a knowledge of the four billion 
year history of this area aid a painter, a writer or a musician?) The 
message delivered to the students: "A knowledge of geomorphology 
and other sciences enhances esthetic appreciation," Reproductions 
of paintings were also used in general science classes in the unit on 
communication (What is this realistic painter expressing?) (What 
messages are being communicated by these abstract paintings?) w Both 
Members of the Club" by Bellows was particularly effective in show- 
ing how a painter communicates his thoughts. 

Science -industrial arts cooperation was heightened by Project 
CUB, Volcanoes were made in the ceramics shop and used in the 
science class. Science interest in the re-entry problem and the new 
science of astroceramics serve to strengthen the science- industrial 
arts bond. Our Science Fair Coordinator happily noted a 25 per cent 
increase in the number of industrial arts-sclence Fair project* 

• Student Reactions: 

The students gained a new respect for their CUE ORIENTED 
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science teachers. One student announced her father's exhibit of sculp- 
ture in forged metals to the class. The daughter of a well known Ifeltfcn 
dance instructress, Lavlnia Williams Yarborough, was given tickets to 
the Metropolitan Opera Company's performance of La Boheme. She 
wrote that she "never thought something so beautiful existed" and that 
she had "taken records out of the library to hear more operas," Music 
and art-talented boys and girls, who sometimes dislike science, per- 
formed important demonstrations for the class and were significant 

4 

contributors to discussions. 

"Picture in Your Mind," "Brotherhood of Man," and "Major Re- 
ligions of the World" were sound films which aided in a study of pre- 
judiced perceptions, how they arise, and how they may be replaced. 
These, of course, are topics in which everyone, especially young 
people, has a vital interest in the light of current events in integration. 

• Observations: 

Science is not in competition with the arts. This year's CUE ex- 
perience has proved that the Inclusion of cultural materials can enteice 
and stimulate greater in-depth study of areas such as sound, light, and 
perception. Student artistic talent was highlighted in classroom lessons 
and thus many potential science haters developed a greater appreciation 
for science. The hero-worshiping young teen-ager likes to learn about 
such science-arts geniuses such as Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo. 
Science teachers are constantly seeking new demonstrations to illus- 
trate aspects of the science curriculum. Cultural materials have won- 
derful potential in this regard. 



. Television Programs: 

Whenever possible, the cultural-science implications of "Cultures 
and Continents" programs were pointed out. Thus, the general science 
class discussed African Drums as a means of communication and the 
earth science class compared the native's story of the history of the 
world with the theory of the earth's origin promulgated by modern 
scientists. The television receiver itself proved valuable as a teach- 
ing device as explained above. 

• Local Persons, Trips: 

A science teacher took her class to the International Business 
Machine Gallery's exhibition of Leonardo da Vinci's inventions. Re- 
lated slides, pictures, reproductions, and films were provided by the 
CUE Package for a significant preparation, development and followup. 
Very often, science relationships to cultural activities were discovered 
during other visits. For example, on a visit to an art museum many 
pupils asked about the hygrometers which were in every large room. 

A discussion followed of the operation of the hair hygrometer and its 
Importance to the preservation of fine works of art. Science classes 
visited Lincoln Center to see a rehearsal of the New York Philharroiic 
Orchestra conducted by Leonard Bernstein. Of science interest here 
were the "acoustical clouds" in the ceiling which will have to be re- 
placed in the Summer of 1964 because of their inability to accurately 
reflect the lower sound frequencies. The American Museum of Natural 
History was a wealthy source of culturally- related science topics as 
were the sarth science field trips in which esthetic values were em- 
phasized as well as concepts and facts. 
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Administration Research: 



The Science Package was kept in the Science Laboratory Prepara- 
tion Room and was treated like any other demonstration kit, Teachers 
had available a slide and filmstrip projector, a record player, a radio, 
a television set *md an overhead projector on long-term loan. The 
Laboratory Assistant supervised all the equipment. Science teachers, 
long familiar with demonstration devices, used the kit to full advantage. 
In addition, the cultural emphasis focused attention on the audiovisual 
equipment such as high fidelity record players, etc, 

, SCHOOL- WIDE ACTIVITIES 

A, Assembly Programs - Cultural: 

One of the most important Project C T JE results has been the im- 
proved utilization of school-wide cultural performances. The most 
impressive evidences has been student audience attention and appre- 
ciation during such performances as the Ballet, the Modern Dance, 
the Opera, the String Trio, the Classical and Jazz Concerts, The CUE 
staff at Joan of Arc was not surprised, for the children had been sys- 
tematically prepared through school-wide advertising and subject area 
lessons, and as a result, their observations were directed. Aspects of 
the procedures evolved for fully utilizing cultural performances in- 
clude the following: 

CUE-TIPS: A bulletin which appears periodically to inform the staff 
of coming activities, CUE-TIPS invitation forms filled in by teachers 
indicate the relationship of the performance to the on-going classwork, 
prior activities held and followup activities planned. 
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MAIN FOYER BULLETIN BOARD: One mon f ;h before a program was 
to arrive at our school, an attractive display advertisement was 
created by an interested group, usually a student group talented in 
the particular type of performance, (e.g., a student dance group was 
employed for the Modern Dance Performance Bulletin Board), 
AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION BULLETIN BOARD: The long-range 
schedule of cultural performances is displayed on this bulletin board 
along with suggestions for methods of utilization, and related audio- 
visual and cultural materials which are available, 

CLikSSROOM DISPLAY: Background material and photographs were 
rexographed and gestofaxed whenever possible so that school-wide 
classroom display would be encouraged, (See gestofax copy of bal- 
lerina in Appendix,) 

STAFF MEETINGS: were held a couple of weeks before each per- 
formance, At these meetings, teachers shared ideas on preparation 
for the activity and relationships between the performance and the 
various curricula. Teachers were asked to not request an invitation 
for a class if the performance was not related to the on-going class- 

it 

work, 

STUDENT SQUADS: The Audiovisual Instruction squad, augmented 
by a regular crew of volunteers, handled the lights, sound equipment 
and stage props for the performance groups. In addition, boys were 
assigned to guard dressing rooms, to check that all necessary items 
were available* In short, we ventured to do everything in our power 
to make the performers comfortable and the performance at its best. 
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THE AUDIENCE: was thus invited and prepped f their observations 
were directed in many ways* Our Principal served not only as the 
"introducer" of the performances, but also as the model member and 
leader of the audience. She pointed out, for example, the different 
behavior required while listening to a string trio and to a jazz group. 
She informed the audience that applause is not given between move- 
ments. She led a cry of "Bravo!" at the Ballet performance and a 
standing ovation for the violin- cellist. The children were learning 
how to be an audience. 

FOLLOWUP: Audiovisual and CUE materials and the other activities 
that teachers indicated on their invitation foims served as followup 
to the performances. Student reporters also aided in the fcllowup by 
publishing performance- related articles in "Pieces of Eight," the 
yearbook, and the "Scientific Times." Letter writing to the perfarmeis 
expressing appreciation was used by some teachers for followup. 
Youngsters with a special interest in a particular performance were 
given the opportunity to meet with the performers after the show. At 
these get-togethers, many autographs were signed and many adulatory 
looks and remarks were directed at the performers. 

The Youth Concerts of the West End Symphony Orchestra were 
attended by our students as well as other cultural activities sponsored 
by the Board of Education through the Division of Special Services, 
Bureau of Community Education. 

• Field Trips, Exhibits and Fairs: 

Many of the trips and exhibits have already been discussed under 
other headings. The Lincoln Center trip at which we saw a rehearsal 
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of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, already mentioned In the 
Science area, bears repetition In that the group was made up of in- 
terested students from the orchestra and glee club, a non-English 
class, a core class, in addition to the science class. Other cultural 
trips were made to our neighboring museums, to the Heckscher 
Shakespear Theatre, to the City Center performance of the Mexican 
Ballet Folklorico, tc. off-Broadway drama such as "In White America," 
to the cinerama production of "How the West was Won," to "Beckett." 
to art exhibit* and of course to the World* s Fair. 

We had our own World 1 . Fair at Joan of Arc this year. A. a cul- 
mination to the year's work, each of the departments of the school 
formed pavilions and portrayed its learning, and teaching. In many 
ways. The Girls 1 Health Education Department conducted a perform- 
ance of da-ices from around the world. The Art and Industrial Art. 
Departments had an exhibit of student work. The Math D epaitment 
demonstrated the relationship of culture to math and math history. 

The Science Department had many experiment, and demonstration. 

which were cultural in nature. The Core Depart™* had several dis- 
play* devoted to cultur • 

. Fund-raising Activities and Board of Education Funds: 

Project CUE activities, which were not wholly or partly paid for 
by the Board of Education or New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, were paid for by the General Organization and the Bazaar Fund. 

The Bazaar is an annual function at Joan of Arc designed to take in 

enough money to payfor the essential "extra." Involved in running an 
activity-centered school. 
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. UNUSUAL LOCAL FEATURES AND COMMUNITY EFFECT: 



Our local CUE project has been reported to the local community 
by The New York Tlmei f The West Side News and school-wide news- 
papers and magazines. It is interesting to note that virtually no op- 
position to the program has appeared. On the contrary, the features 
of the CUE plan have been acclaimed. Students and their parents are 
pleased to receive a cultural emphasis in the subject matter and op- 
portunities to witness high quality performances in the school audi- 
torium and in the many theatres of New York City. The West Side 
News reporter was thrilled with the "quiet absorption, the spontan- 
eous laughter" of the student audience. She lauded CUE's purpose 
as an "attempt to nourish childrens spirits as well as their minds." 
Parents, teachers and supervisors are particularly pleased that one 
of the CUE policies is that of Integration of materials into the exist- 
ing curriculum, thus precluding the problems that usually accompany 
projects which attempt to incorporate drastic changes in the curricula 
or in teaching methodology. Proof that CUE is respected by all of the 
groups mentioned is that it has been used as a "selling point" to parents. 
At a meeting with the parents of next year*s seventh-graders, some 
time was devoted to how the school hoped to culturally enrich our 
future students with Project CUE. CUE's popularity with parents 
makes it a possible solution to a major problem in our school and in 
New York City, that of the middle class "escaping" to other locations 
and to private and parochial schools. 

New York City^ Higher Horizons program and others Lke it 
throughout the country have recognized that a program to elevate the 
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achievement of deprived slum children must be largely a cultural 
enrichment scheme. Perhaps CUE has a grand potential here as 
well. Mobilization for Youth personnel have followed our p roject 
with interest and have corresponded with our CUE people. 

Other possibilities of an expanded CUE program are that of: 

1, keeping the potential dropout in school, (as in Binghamton) 

2, providing the quality education necessary for the racial inte- 
gration of New York City 

The cooperation of non- Board of Education agencies and corpor- 
ations has been heartening. In addition to benefiting from outstand- 
ing performances provided by the Lincoln Center, the Juilliard School 
of Music, and the Metropolitan Opera; and the fine reproductions pre- 
sented to us by the National Gallery, we have received free concert 
and opera tickets from the Amor Artis Chorale, the Master Institute 
Orchestra and a professional emigrees 1 society, Steinway Comoany 
staff exercised some complicated and costly operations to allow us 
to keep one of their busy pianos overtime, American Optical allowed 
us to keep a Translif'ier, a color-lifting projectual -maker, without 
payment. 

All seem to agree with the goals and policies of CUE. CUE has 
continued for the second and third year at Joan of Arc and is becom- 
ing an ongoing program. Many visitors from this state and others 
visit the school to observe the effects of the program. 
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Case Study of William Floyd 

The William Floyd School is located in Shirley, New York, which is 
approximately 75 miles from New York City. It is a growing area and tran- 
sition has brought many benefits and some difficulties to the area. This 
school has a great many problems (discussed below) which acted as a deter- 
rent to the program. CUE 1 ! gradual acceptance here was a tremendous vic- 
tory over enormous odds. 

1. Space: 

There are approximately 900 junior and senior high school students 
occupying space originally Intended to accommodate 600 elementary 
school students. Classroom space is at a premium. Little space Is 
available for auxiliary school services; no room is available for pre- 
viewing films y for conferences, display of materials or other program 
related activities, except when makeshift space could be provided. In 
addition, a portion of the principal's office serves as the storage area 
for audiovisual equipment. When a private conference is in session, 
access to this equipment is limited. Little display space is available 
even in the halls. The possibility of opening a small museum, or 
"CUE-Room M in which materials could be displayed was explored, 
but limitations prevented. Performances had to be given in a com- 
bination gymnasium and auditorium. Despite these serious limitation^ 
attendance at performances was enormous and the attention rapt and 
appreciative. Standing bulletin boards were acquired and teachers 
constructed colorful displays of related art works to accompany these 
perfornances. 
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2. Availability of Special Service Personnel: 

A major handicap to the smooth functioning of the program at 
Floyd was the lack of an audiovisual aids person, T hs project coor- 
dinator had to serve as the audiovisual man. This me ant that time 
which could have been spent in developing curriculum and establish- 
ing and keeping open channels of communication were speri in such 
matters as the distribution of projectors c and in attempting to repair 
nrorn equipment. Since the coordinator was not adept at repair, it 
also meant that equipment that could have been serviced by an expert 
in the building, was often sent out for repair. This meant that equip- 
ment was unavailable for re’atively prolonged periods of time. Lack 
of usable equipment engendered frustration and subsequent hostility 
toward the project on the part of some members of the staff. In an 
effort to fill the gap left by lack of an audiovisual person, the member- 
ship of the student audiovisual team was Increased so a student was 
available every period of the day to operate and service equipment. 
This practice helped, but the smooth operation of an audiovisual pro- 
gram which a professional audiovisual person could have provided, 
was sorely missed by the staff. 

3. Current Philosophies of Education: 

A few of the teachers interpret the writings of men like Bestor 
and Koerner as well as the Council for Basic Education as being a 
call to the return to skill development in opposition to *11 else. They 
see skill as opposed to culture and motivation as unimportant. 

Others interpret the writings of me* like Bruner and Foshay as a 
call to a discipline-centered curriculum which would omit cultural 



enrichment. If attitudes are to be developed, they would be attitudes 
toward the subject, not toward its vitality and meaning for man. 

4. The School Communications Network: 

The Shirley district is in a period of transition from what was 
once a very small school district to one approaching moderate size. 
Many of the communications patterns of a small district have held 
over into the new setting. As a result, there are few meetings after 
school for purposes of curriculum Improvement and development. 
Teachers tend to interact directly with principals rather than going 
through formal channels of communication. Curriculum study groups, 
with established membership working intensively on an area of con- 
cern, have been a rarity. While the relative Informality of the situa- 
tion ha s its strength in lending a feeling of little pressure to teachers, 
it also has serious disadvantages. Formulation of a curriculum-wide 
point of view and implementation of it is virtually imoossible without 
meetings. When teachers feel that meetings are not a part of their 
responsibilities, attendance is irregular and commonality of purpose 
and method is difficult to attain. 

Despite difficulties in formal communications on a group basis, 
much was accomplished in individual. Informal communication and 
in group meetings with various teachers. 

5. Cultural Resources: 

The school is located in an area where there is no public auditor- 
ium, museum, or other cultural center. The Shlrley-Mastlc area can 
be classified as culturally deprived. 

Teachers enthusiastically prepared students for Lincoln Center 
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performances both at the school and In New York, Parents were de- 
lighted with these opportunities for their children. Community talent 
and faculty members of culturally different backgrounds were utilized 
by some teachers as resource persons for the program, 

6, Coordinator-Chairmen Relationships: 

The project coordinat or of the music department was an enthusi- 
astic leader and much was accomplished in that department, 
ACTIVITIES 

Following is a listing of activities which took place at the school in con- 
nection with the project: 

1, Guided tours of the National Gallery art reproductions led by junior 
high school art teacher. Hall display of these prints, 

2, Hawaiian music teacher used as resource person in social studies 7 
and 9, 

3, Home economics Christmas party featured dishes from Japan, India, 
France, and Sweden, 

4* French teacher served as speaker at **French" home economics 
dinner, 

5, Resource file begun of local people who have a background in the arts, 

6, Greater interdepartmental planning: 

a * Art and industrial arts department jointly planned brochure on 
National Gallery paintings 

b. Joint planning by home economics, music, art teachers for Julliard 
modern dance recital 

c. Bulletin boards planned and developed jointly by art and music 
departments and executed by teachers and students 
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d. Occasional meeting* to plan interdisciplinary seminar. Depart- 
ments represented included: Home economics, music, art, social 
studies, English 

7 , Planning with s tude nts : 

a. Students who had studied modern dance were invited to discuss 
the subject with two faculty members. Faculty members took 
notes on the girls' statements and incorporated their, ideas into 
lesson plan on modern dance which was distributed to all teachers 

b. "CUE" Leaders Club" formed to discuss Improvement of curricu- 
lum through the project. This club also performed service func- 
tions 

8. Increased planning within the music department: 

In depth planning for Lincoln Center performance of opera "Don 
Pauquale." Extension of the kit concept in this planning in that tapes, 
scores, visuals were incorporated into a package to be used with the 
lesson plan. Lincoln Center personnel commented on the outstanding 
quality of the cooperation and student preparation for the performance. 
Use of cultural and mass media materials in curricular areas other 
than those originally included in the project. 
a » Use of operas, Italian folk songs in Italian classes 

b. Use of F rench folk songs, pictures by Utrillo, etc., in French 
classes 

c. Slides of Mexico and Mexican and Spanish art used in Spanish 
classes 

d. Cubist paintings (miniature reproductions) displayed in mathema- 
tics room 
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e. Showing of film on the history of insurance in business classes 

f. Use of films on batting, golf, swimming, tennis in physical educa- 
tion classes 

10. Additional resource materials gathered by teachers. For example: 
a. Magazines such as Gamaafil# Journal of the Atomic Seigntict^ 

America 1 s. Natural History, American Heritage 

Newspaper materials such as New York TWs r JSupplement on 

Fi nland. N|) A fiepprter articles on current television programs 

11. Preparation of all students for each Lincoln Center perforrmnce via 

multimedia large group presentation lesson plans composed by teachers 
and students. 

Because of space limitations, films were often previewed by teachers 
in their study halls. Students not wishing to see the film could go to 
another study hall. Thus, many students saw films for which they 
were poorly prepared. However, in some cases, good feelings from 
students about a film led to s ubsequent teacher use of a film in class. 

13. Three trips to New York City for performances at Lincoln Center. 

Bus transportation was provided by the district. 

14. Revision of building plans for library to include audiovisual materials 
center in new high school to be erected January, 1966. 

15. Publicity: Three major articles in area newspapers. 

16. Community Relations: Letters sent by area residents to State Educa- 
tion Department expressing satisfaction with and hope for the contin- 
uation of the CUE program. 

17. Use of packet materials: Materials contained in kits were not widely 
used by most teachers due to factors discussed in the first part of this 
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paper. However, a few teachers made great use of the kit materials. 
One social studies teacher used almost all of the "Panorama" mater- 
ials with his classes in grades 7 and 9. In this teacher ( s case, use 
was probably due to the fact that he had done a great deal with cul- 
tural materials in the past and felt them to be a valid and important 
part of his course. One home economics teacher used virtually all 
of the kit materials for her courses because she felt that "they would 
bring a sense of beauty to children and extend their feelings for other 
cultures." Interestingly, some teachers who used no materials from 
kits, did use films. The science department, members who used vir- 
tually no kit materials, used an average of 12 films a month between 
November and April. Science teachers seemed to be more "at home" 
with films since they had used them in past years. Students, in many 
instances, were not well prepared for viewing of particular films. In 
some cases, this was because the film came at a time at which it did 
not relate to course content., J In other cases, lack of preparation was 
due to the fact that particular teachers had, in the past, used films as 
"time fillers" (or killers) and continued to do the same with CUE 
films by not following the media guide suggestions. In spite of the 
first-year difficulties, the space used for an auditorium was "jammed" 
at each of the four performances from Lincoln Center. The Center 
used the materials prepared for the school at other schools in their 
circuit and the actors and Center were thrilled by the response which 
met them at William Floyd School. 

A CUE gs . prjt d$ _ <?prp8 developed which lends powerful enthusiasm 
to the undertakings. There were, to be sure, some difficulties which 
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might have nullified a leas enthusiastic program, but CUE managed to 
overcome the difficulties of the time and space, and had a tremendous 
impact on the William Floyd School. Student and parent enthusiasm 
were so high it became a built-in demand for the program. The schod 
used its own funds for a workshop in which CUE ideas and materials 
were translated to other grade levels. 

Teachers, formerly resistant have now suggested the inclusion of 
more humanistic and arts content in their classes. The seeds of 
change have taken root. 

The following letter written by the CUE coordinator well illustrates the 
changes which have come about at William Floyd School as a result of the 
CUE program. 

December 20, 1965 



Dr. Sarge Carleton 

Office of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Carleton: 

Grace Lacy of the New York State Bureau of Communications has asked 
that I write to you of the value of the CUE program to our schools. Let me 
begin by telling you something of our district. We have one exementairy 
school, designed for 600 children and now holding 1200 on "split sessions." 
There is one junior-senior high school holding 1300 students, designed for 
700 elementaty students. Many of our parents are of marginal income in 
non- skilled occupations. 

Despite the administrative and teaching difficulties inherent in this type of 
setting, CUE has made a tremendous impact. Let me enumerate: 

1. Lincoln Center performances in opera, chamber music, dance, etc., 
have been presented. These performances have been thoroughly pre- 
pared for by faculty. (An average of 105 hours in teacher preparation 
for each concert.) All students have been prepared 1 period per day for 
5 days prior to each performance* There is additional preparation in 
some classes. Our lesson plans were shown to Dr. Calvin Gross when 
he headed the New York City Schools as examples of what schools can 
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Dr, Sarge Carleton 



- 2 - 



December 20*1965 



do to prepare students for performances. We expect that some of our 
plans will receive statewide distribution, through the QUE staff. 

2, Hardware, Three years ago there was one overhead projector, one 
opaque projector, no slide projector in the district. Within a month 
there will be 8 overheads, 6 opaque, 2 slide projectors. 

3. A course in the production and use of audiovisual materials started 
in October and will conclude in mid- January. Thirty- five elementary 
and secondary teachers are enrolled. The district contributes $10,00 
for each teacher, the teacher pays $15.00 out of his own pocket. 

Production of our own CUE manuals, related to those produced bv 
the CUE staff. 7 

5, Change in school atmosphere. Attractive bulletin boards produced 
by teachers and students, and the mounting of lithographs from the 
National Gallery have brought change in the physical environment for 
learning. 

6, Inter-department planning has increased, new course started, Eng- 
lish- social studies in 11th grade is now team taught with literature used 
to illuminate historical events, events used to illuminate literature. 

7, We have just purchased 2 paintings which mark the beginning of a 
permanent collection for our school. I think we are one of the few 
schools on Long Island to have begun a permanent collection. 

9. We are going into a new high school in September 1966. If not for 
CUE, there would have been no audiovisual facility in the building. We 

have a rather good set-up thanks to CUE and the awareness it has 
created. 

I could go on and on, but I think you get the point. If I can be of further helo, 
please let me know. 



Sincerely, 
s/ Fred Bockian 

FB/jf 

cc: Mrs, Grace Lacy 



Fred Bockian 
Director of Instruction, 
K-12 
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Cage Study of East Greenbush 



East Greenbush is a junior high school, housed in a contemporary build- 
ing where space and bussing are problems. There are 920 pupils in grades 
7-9, and 300 in the ninth grade. The town is primarily a residential com- 
munity with most members working in the adjoining capital district. The 
suburban community is spread over a large area, and most of the students 
ride the school bus. There are 4500 pupils in th*> school district. 

CUE arrived in the schools early in the schooll year. The CUE resource 
collections were sent to each departmental chairman who turned them over 
to the two teachers In each department who used the materials. The 3 l te- 
rials were used in a supplementary mariner and integrated into the curric- 
ulum where the teachers thought it would best fit. 

English and social studies teachers made the greatest use of the CUE 
package materials; use by teachers of home economics and industrial arts 
was good. Science teachers made no use of the package materials in the 
first few months, although they did use special CUE materials not included 
in the regular package. 

The CUE curriculum- related resource collections are a part of the CUE 
system which might be considered catalystic in action. Even though used 
only slightly, their presence tends to cause the entire school to begin to re- 
act and construct a cultural program. 

The opera, "La Boheme," was brought to East Greenbush by the Rensse- 
laer Council on the Arts. The Teachers Association brought the West Point 
band to the schc '1 as part of the CUE program, although the local school 
raised the money and provided the facilities. The CUE students were taken 
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on an extensive trip to the Bennington, Vermont Museum, to Robert Frost's 
Grave and *o view paintings of Grandma Moses. Prior to the trip they 
studied about Woloonusac, the site of the Battle of Bennington, and read 
some of Frost's poems and saw reproductions of Grandma Moses' paint- 
ings. After the trip, the students wrote papers of their visit and used many 
of the photographs they took on the trip. They also compared paintings 
supplied by the National Gallery with those of Grandma Moses and other 
painters which they saw in the Bennington Museum. 

An English teacher, who is the faculty advisor to a yearly school book, 
ThC- Llterary Club Review , aided the students in devoting the 75- page copy 
to the theme, "The Arts: Education for Living." Needless to say, the stu- 
dents used CUE as the spring board for the theme. Later issues of the 
magazine continue to be highly arts oriented. 

The teachers became interested in CUE and many used the arts and 
humanities as subjects for term paper ' and book reports. Other teachers 
used their own initiative to secure films and other media in the arts and 
humanities which were not included in the CUE kits. Thus, when materials 
not in the package were needed, the school spent time, effort^ and money to 
secure materials for individual teachers. The school library and the public 
lib* \ry were flooded with requests for materials on the arts and humanities 
and ordered these materials from their own funds. 

East Greenhush represents a typical suburban school, whose teachers 
used the package materials as they individually felt they should be used. 
They expanded into the CUE system and stinted neither time nor effort to 
obtain, by one means or another, the necessary materials. The National 
Gallery Paintings which lined its halls, spurred some students to visit 



local galleries and others to entice parents to stop by Washington to view 
the originals on vacation trips. 

An activity period was added to the school day every Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, by shortening seven periods in order to make an eighth 
period. Dramatics, folk songs, music clubs, and others, inspired by CUE, 
are some of the activities in this period. The students also viewed network 
television programs such as "Greece: The Golden Age," and related it to 
the package materials. 

The CUE spirit permeated the school as can be observed in the writings 
of one ninth grader who in evaluating the program wrote: 

"When I first heart about CUE, I thought it was a terribly high-brow, 
la-de-da idea which couldn't mean much to me or other students. At 
first when the National Gallery paintings were hung, students would say, 
,Don, t you just hate Picasso - or, I just can't make any sense out of that 
Braque - or, I don't go for that long-haired music.' However, as the 
year went on the music and art and performances came to be more and 
more a part of our class discussions, conversation and daily life. Now 
at the end of the year, I have this to say— If CUE was supposed to make 
artists out of all of us, it was a terrible flop; but if it was supposed to 
make us more aware of the arts, to teach us how they are an important 
and enjoyable part of life, then CUE was a tremendous success." 
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Caoe Study of Shenendehowa 



Shenendehowa le a large central school located In Elnora, New York. 

The area is approximately 25 miles from the tri-city area of Albany, Sche- 
nectady and Troy. Originally rural in character, the land is now becoming 

suburban as new super highways open up the area to commuters from the 
surrounding cities. 

Tne school is a modern plant encompassing grades K-12 in one sprawl- 
ing building, housing 2,862 students, who are transported up to 20 miles by 

a fleet of 70 busses. A new junior high is currently under construction ad- 
jacent to the preheat building. 

The CUE coordinator here is a talented, enthusiastic art teacher with 
H w * de background of study and travel. He was tremendously enthusiastic 
about the program but had several teachers who lacked wi< backgrounds 
and aid not take kindly to innovation. Moreover, the entire school had only 
one 16mm projector and one television set, which made the use of the pro- 
gram quite limited the first year. However, the coordinator used this equip- 
ment for large group auditorium showings of the television shows and CUE 
films to teachers and students. After seeing the quality of the material, en- 
thusiasm for the program grew among teachers and students. The use of 
some of the material in experimental fashion led some teachers to cooper- 
ate and plan mutually for larger units of instruction. Film delivery prob- 
lems caused some frustration, but the appetite for films caused teachers to 
secure films from other sources as well as CUE. 

The high point of the first year was a performance of the opera, "Don 
Pasquale" and an Arts Fair enthusiastically attended by the entire community. 
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During the first summer, teachers took the packages home to acquaint 
themselves with the materials and the library acquired more arts and hu- 
manities materials. 

The second year saw better use of the materials and far more arts and 
humanities integration. All of the ninth grade teachers cooperated on a 
dual stage production contrasting "Romeo and Juliet" with "West Side 
Story," which was suggested by the CUE English guide. The students de- 
signed the action, choreography, costumes, and scenery, and wrote the ac- 
companying narration of this creative production. All departments were 
involved,, The English cl^^^es did depth studies of the similarity of the 
modes of expression and plot in the two ages, and the history department 
did the research. Industrial arts and art classes did the props, scenery, 
and costumes. Other performances of opera, dance, jazz, and projects too 
numerous to list here were experienced by the school the second year. 

The coordinator reports that enthusiasm for and respect for the arts 
in education is much greater in the community and on the part of the ad- 
ministration than formerly, 

A side benefit of the CUE program is that the school is now planning to 
build an instructional materials center containing all the latest audiovisual 
equipment, including a television recorder. This is an enormous advance- 
ment for a school which had only one 16mm projector three years ago. An- 
other side benefit is the development of a humanities course which is now 
far easier to conduct because of the materials supplied by CUE, 

The performing arts, arts and culture fairs, arts exhibits are now a 
built-in part of the program at Shenendohowa. 



Case Study of Chatcauyav 

Chateaugay is a village in northern New York with a population of 1200. 

It is the central village of a group which form a consolidated school district 
in this rural agricultural area. The school houses 988 students in grades 
K through 12, Although scenically beautiful and healthful, the area is iso- 
lated and considered culturally deprived. Many young people leave the area 
upon graduation from high school. 

CUE entered the school early in the year and met with considerable ini- 
tial resistance from conservative minded teachers, somewhat fearful at the 
prospect of having to teach for cultural understanding and arts appreciations. 
The attractiveness of the materials and the enthusiasm of the Coordinator 
soon caused one after another teacher to try them out. Beautiful exhibit 
materials from the National Gallery provided a focus for the program, re- 
minding all of CUE's aims. Soon the enthusiasm of some of the teachers 
was passed on to the students and to the parents and finally to the whole 
community. Other schools and parents came to view the exhibits. A mem- 
ber of the CUE staff was invited to explain the program to the teachers asso- 
ciation for the entire county. 

CUE package materials were used on almost every grade level in the 
school and especially with the 77 puplx^ in the ninth grade. Such usage in- 
cluded: 

i 

Lectures and guided tours of the paintings and traveling exhibits by 
art teachers. Students of other schools were invited to see these 
Choosing, discussing, and writing about favorite paintings 
Correlating paintings with literature 
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. Using them as inspiration for interior decor or creative writing 

. Using posters to illustrate social studies learnings 

. Other apprec iational activities 

Students listened to good music at noon while eating and had many com- 
munity experiences such as trips to exhibits, which expanded the number of 
cultural experiences. 

The outstanding example In this school is the use of the home economics 
package In which 55 percent of the Items were used. In addition, other cul- 
tural materials not In the package were constantly used. The teacher felt 
that the important aspect of the program was the orientation which It gave 
to the use of even regular curriculum materials. She said a new focus was 

given to her teaching as well as to the entire school program. The Coordin- 
ator corroborated this opinion. 

The home economics teacher thought that a depth approach was the pro- 
per way to integrate the material Into the classes. Japan, for example, was 
one area which was studied In depth. Films and filmstrips, which presented 
food patterns, dress, religion, and the value system of Japan, were studied. 
The students brought many articles from home to the classroom - kimonos, 
dishes, scarfs, dolls, jewelry, prints, and transistor radios. Japanese 

dishes were prepared and eaten by the students. Japanese prints and other 
art forme were studied. 

Other classes, e.g. social studies, were also studying Japan and *u order 
not to duplicate efforts, the teachers actually planned mutually to reinforce 
and enlarge on the study. In many cases, this cooperation was brought 
about by the students who wanted to integrate the variety of materials they 
were experiencing in various classes. 
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Social studies, science, home economics, and English classes had sim- 
ilar cooperative experiments. It was discovered by teachers that what was 
far more important than the materials, was a new spirit which seemed to 
pervade the school as a result of the CUE program. Once a CUE film was 
used in English with the arts and humanities approach, it became very dif- 
ficult for the teacher to avoid this CUE emphasis later because the students 
would bring in related materials, ask questions, and in general, demand the 
explanations and insights which previously had been left to chance or not 
considered important. Student interests flowered and teachers were drawn 
into informal and frequent conferences with students because of new inter- 
ests and enthusiasms. As a result, much informal in-service education of 
both students and teachers occurred. One teacher, at first highly resistant 
to use of media and arts integration, confesses surprise at how students re- 
sponded to CUE media and materials. The fact that students retained infor- 
mation from the films longer than from lectures and readings relieved her 
worries and she began to see how valuable good films can be in changing 
attitudes. 

Chateaugay i z isolated. The nearest city of any size is located in an- 
other country - Canada. Few cultural attractions ever come to Chateaugay. 
Initially, the teachers thought that CUE would aid only the brighter students, 
neglect the vast middle range of students, and be completely beyond the reach 
of slow learners. Field trips for a few students in a station wagon hardly 
seemed worth the effort. But as CUE spirit grew, the idea that all students 
have a right to, and can achieve some measure of cultural competence, and 
should have an opportunity to enjoy and appreciate their artistic heritage, 
came to be accepted. The community supported the fact that here at last. 
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waa a special program for everyone. Student would be judged, not by 
comparison with other students, but rather by comparison with themselves. 

The f irst trip was to Potsdam, about 60 miles away, to see the Alvin 
Alley Dance Theatre at the State college there. Although this seems like 
a small affair, it was quite an administrative and logistic problem to get the 
students assembled, bus them over and back* and then deliver them to their 
homes in the early hours of the morning. There was also considerable mis- 
giving that the students, or at least most of then* would not like such a per- 
formance. The students loved it and wanted more. It was a tremendous 
change from the ordinary school schedule and awakened many of the stu- 
dents to new worlds. The trip was the culmination of a unit of study. The 
Canadian area visited became interested, secured CTO publications and 
started their own CUE program. The local newspaper. The Chat^ au gay 
- RfcfiPyd , a weekly, devoted the frontpage to CUE and the community became 
vitally interested in the program. There was no outside financial support 
for trips and performances. The school board provided some funds and 
local resources were well utilized. 

The State University college at Plattsburg invited the class to be its 
guests at a performance of "Don Paequale" by the Metropolitan Opera 
Studio - a memorable night of drama, music, and meeting glamorous stars 
backstage. The students returned one more time to Potsdam to see the 

Spring Music Festival, and then again to Plattsburg to attend an Arts 
Festival. 

They made trips to the nearby town of Malone to see and hear the United 
States Air Force band. Mr. Eric Wesselow, a noted Canadian portrait art- 
ist, was invited to give an assembly program at the school. Six hundred 
•tudent. jammed into the auditorium to watch Mr. We.aelow demouatrate. 
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Teachers were fearful that attention would waiver as grades 6 through 12 
were represented. The students were held spellbound as Mr. Wesselow 
spoke on art appreciation and emphasized that painting Is a universal lan- 
guage. He demonstrated by painting the portrait of one of the students. In 
the two hour program, he also described his new art form In which he uses 
layers of fitted colored glass to make windows and sculptures. All grades 
enjoyed, appreciated, and learned from the program. 

Trips to see an exhibit of the art of Oceania at Plattsburgh, poetry 
readings by poet John Clardi, talks on architecture, dinner out in a res- 
tuarant are only a few of the highlights of their exlctlng CUE year. The 
lengthy listing of all of their activities may be found in the Do-It-Yourself 
Gjilde. So exciting it was that news of the program rated a syndicated press 
news story which appeared in many papers throughout the country and won 
top award in a National Association Press competition. Their second and 
third year, CUE programs continued as rich and varied as the first. Seem- 
ingly permanent changes have been made. For a more complete description 
of the Chateaugay Cultural program, see the CUE Do-It-Yourself Guide, 

Page 

The true value of the program did not lie in simply making the students 
aware of things cultural. Its larger value involved the entire school and 
much of the community. A change in the emphasis in teaching occurred 
and since the local papers gave the program much publicity, other schools 
came to visit the exhibits and adults attended the programs. The Coordina- 
tor felt that the entire community had been made more culturally aware by 
CUE and the activities that grew out of its inspiration. At the beginning of 
the third year when the school wa& asked to continue the program on Its 
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own, the administration demurred for fear of extra expense. The coordina- 
tors and teachers met and decided to attempt to continue the program even 
without administrative support, When so informed by them, the administra- 
tion capitulated. The spirit of CUE and its merit had proved itself to the 
teachers and the community. 

The conclusion reached here is that CUE is a program which can be im- 
plemented by any school regardless of its cultural disadvantages if the leader- 
ship of the program is enthusiastic. Moreover, the benefits to be derived 
from the program are far greater than those to be derived from learning 
about the arts and humanities alone. Changes in teacher attitude, a change 
in the focus of education, changes in teaching and learning techniques, 
changes in the entire spirit of the school can be effected. 

Space does not permit lengthy listing of all the activities in the second 
and third year. However, the CUE coordinator reports "CUE continues to 
stimulate students at Chateaugay," Chateaugay's program is known all ever 
northern New York State for its excellence. 



Case Study of Bronxvllle 



Bronxville High School is a college preparatory school in lower West- 
chester County, The Bronxville school district is co-terminus with the cne 
square mile village. The school is comprised of a complex of buildings 
housing all grades f rom kindergarten through 12th grade. The enrollment 
in the high school (grades 7 through 12) is 660 students and the faculty is 
composed of 43 teachers, 

Bronxville, itself, is an incorporated village 15 miles north of New York 
City with a residential population of 7,000 people who are in the upper socio- 
economic bracket in professional and executive business positions. 

The school building is not new but is large and attractive. It has a suf- 
ficient number of classrooms for all academic program*, a complete arid 
comorehensive gymnasium, a modern language laboratory, two modern 
gymnasiums and centralized offices for auxiliary services. 

The use of CUE materials has been somewhat limited in the school. 

The school is not a particularly typical one with respect to the student pcp- 
ulation and the use of the materials was limited to social studies, English 
and science. The materials were not used in home economics and indus- 
trial arts as there are only a dozen students in these classes. 

In social studies the materials were made available to all members of 
the faculty. The general impression of CUE films was that they were good 
and that they were a worthwhile enrichment of the social studies course, 
Bronxville was one of the five CUE schools which received assembly 
programs from the Lincoln Center, Throughout the year they received 
four performances: an opera,, a modern dance group, a pianist and a string 
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quartet. It was the opinion of the faculty that the students would have appre 
elated them more if they had been better prepared for the performances. 
The social studies classes sponsored a culture fair in which the stu- 
dents made models of various monuments throughout the world. Prior to 
actual construction, they did a great deal of research on structure, history 
and culture of the creators of the buildings. The making of the models 
caused students to research more deeply into a culture than they would 
have otherwise. For example, one student made a scale model of the sta- 
tues at Abu Simbel in their natural setting and showed by contour lines the 
effect that the Aswan dam would have when it was completed,, To make re- 
productions of the statues of Rameses II and his queen, and the topography 
of the hillside takes a great deal of time, effort, and knowledge. The stu- 
dents co nstructed approximately 40 displays for the Fair which was held 
in the daytime for the students and In the evening for the parents and was 
perhaps the highlight of CUE In Bronxville, An overwhelming majority of 

parents and other visitors from outside the school believed that the Fair 
was excellent. 

The CUE television programs were largely unseen here. A possible 
explanation for this Is that time in the school was not provided due to th* 
various demands of other parts of the program, nor were they seen at home 
by significant numbers of students, due In part to the extremely busy sched- 
ules which students In this community seem to observe. 

The CUE materials which were developed for use In the English courses 
were largely unused the first year. There were several reasons for this. 
Some of the cultural items duplicated what was already available to the 
teachers and they were more comfortable using materials which they had 
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developed over a period of years. Secondly, some of the materials were 
Inappropriate for ninth grade use in Bronxville since their curriculum 
differs from the recommended state curriculum. Other materials, such 
as the Globe theatre model, were used and proved very helpful. The prin- 
cipal reason for little or no use by the English teachers and science 
teachers seemed to be that the teachers were not sufficiently prepared for 
the project. Many of the teachers did not have a background in the arts and 
tended to feel uncomfortable in working wtth arts content. 

Bronxville students have rich cultural experiences of many types In- 
cluding foreign travel. Very academic methods can be used to build onto 
the pupils past experience. Teaching such pupils does not require the 
amount of ingenuity required of teachers who must supply wide experiences 
to students. Many teachers here saw no reason to incorporate the arts in- 
to their disciplines feeling that occasional cultural programs of dance, 
music, or theatre were sufficient cultural training. However, the leader- 
ship of an interested social studies teacher led others to try the CUE 
approach and it then began to gain momentum. Julian Bryan, film producer, 

and other members of the community in the arts were invited to participate 
in the program. 

The following summer, two teachers were hired to develop a CUE pro- 
gram to suit their own individual needs. This is, of course, a prime aim of 
CUE - to get the schools to a stage where they are self-supporting and where 
they Individualize the program to suit their own particular needs. 



Q aso St udvL r>f Charle s D ewey Junior High Sc hool 

PS 136 Brooklyn 

Charles Dewey Junior High School is located on Fourth Avenue in 
Brooklyn* The four-story building houses a fully integrated multiracial 
student population of 917 students in grades 7 through 9. The faculty of 40 
members Is also Integrated and fully up to the challenge presented by the 
students. Brooklyn, a borough of New York City, has a population of sev- 
eral million. Dewey is a special service school in that it offers extra 
teachers for such specialized tasks as reading, guidance, teaching English 
to the ncMi- English speaking students, and other special facilities. Becau.se 
of Its special problems, Dewey has more than the usual number of guidance 
counselors and specialists such as reading teachers. 

The school library worked very closely with teachers and students to 
make CUE a success. Many integrated lessonr were planned by the libra- 
rian and subject teachers (social studies, English, Spanish, and art). 
Several large projects were completed through the use of the library In 
conjunction with class instruction. One such project was concerned with 
Shakespeare's anniversary. Materials were gathered from travel bureaus, 
the National Geographic Society, the resources of the library, and many 
otner places to make the program rich and Interesting. Spanish and other 
language classes made great us» of the library and CUE materials in dis- 
covering the cultures of the people whose language they were studying. Re- 
ports were made; songs, food, painting, and other arts related to the culture 
were experienced. 

The librarian cooperated with the program by ordering many books 
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dealing with the cultural aspects of the various nations of the world. In- 
cluded were books on costume, custom, music, art, and biographies of 
famous persons. 

Several file cabinets were devoted to a collection on tne nations of the 
world. Maps, magazine tear sheets, brochures, colored plates, and travel 
folders were, inc Tided In this collection of current reference materials. 
Large travel posters were secured from travel agencies. These were hung 
on the wall of the library and served to enhance the room. The library also 
served as a depository for the National Gallery pictures which were on dis- 
play throughout the rooms where they could be closely studied by students 
with sufficient time and where immediate reference was available. 

The operation of the library at Dewey shows another part of the CUE 
system in operation. Here, the librarian on her own initiative, and using, 
previously authorized funds, picked books related to the CUE approach 
which the students were now demanding. 

In a culture- thirsty environment, little motivation is needed to bring 
aoout the acceptance of CUE - however, this was not left to chance at Dewey. 
The teachers were aware that the students were lacking in cultural advan- 
tages and CUE was found to be a springboard. The children accepted the 
program because they were curious about other peoples and their environ- 
ments. The teachers motivated these students by appealing to their national 
backgrounds since the students are of many nationalities: Spanish, Greek, 

Polish, Italian, Scotch, English, Chinese, Norwegian, African, and others. 

In the language arts department, CUE really “caught on” as expressed 
by one of the teachers: 

We can promote CUE by having a CUE-CENTERED CURRICULUM. We 
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mj.st assume that CUE will be the framework which will support oar 
various project areas. CUE cannot be fragmented and tossed piece- 
meal into subject areas. In the Language Arts I suggest that stories 
anf ■ P°® ms anc * essays be chosen on an international basis, bearing 

^ ln mlnd * As far as P oss ible # this literature should reflect the 
thinking and way of life of these peoples at various times in history. 
This summer I plan to collect such title*. Our readings also revolve 
around criticisms of art and music. We use reviev/s of music, drama 
dance, and art from the New York T’mes and The Herald Tribune for 
our essay reading in class. We can promote CUE by publicizing it! In 

window; Tfc f Zl* 9 ? 03 ?* 3 made by chlldren displayed in store 
° vs. The neighborhood gets to know what we are doing. 'The Homr 

Reporter and Sunset News,' our community papers, are supplied with 

O'mation on CUE. The school newspaper, yearbook, and magazine 

are supplied with CUE information. What has happened as a result? 

^ulLrAlT^^. ^ become CUE conscious, and regular trips to various 

It 1 ff t i viti ? S have taken on a Purpose and aim. We now have a 
peg on which to hang our cultural hat. 

This is one teacher's idea of what CUE is and what to do about it In the 
language arts. 



Dewey was also one of the schools which received the performances 
from the Lincoln Center. The opera, "Cosl Fan Tutte," and a Jullllard 
Woodwind Quintet, were two of the groups brought to the school through 
CUE. The students went to the World's Fair and were abb experience 
something of the cultures they had studied through their exhibits. Other 
trips made by CUE students included: the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The Cloisters, Cinerama, the Museum of Modern Art, the opera to see 
Madame Butterfly, and many others. There were also many assembly pro 
grams Including the Lincoln Center Performances, band and orchestra re- 
cltals, dramatic plays, choral groups and poetry reading. 

The television program, "Cultures and Continents," was occasionally 
watched, but because it came during lunch hour. It was difficult to get the 
children to return from lunch In time to see It. However, many reported 
that they watched It at home when it was rebroadcast In the evening. The 
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students also watched other cultural television programs (sue * as one on 
the Japanese theatre) which were incorporated into the program. The Home 
Economics Department used television twice a week to watch skillfully pre- 
sented demonstrations in that area. 

Home ecoromics also tied clothing and food in with the cultures of 
specific countries. For example, in Italy they investigated the background 
of Italian food and clothing and then proceeded to prepare the food and 
make the clothing. They then compared the way of life of a family in Italy 
with that in the United States. They also showed and made clothing from 
other countries and then introduced a study ox the United Nations through 
the clothing of the various countries in an effort to bring world understand- 
ing. Correlation was effected with this study by Italian music and art 
classes. 

The Art Department decorated the halls with the-paintings and made 
displays throughout the year emphasizing CUE. They sponsored an all- 
school arts festival which accepted art works from all the students rather 
than just the art students, Ihe Department also worked closely with the 
school papers and the English Department. In English, the students would 
read a story and in art they would illustrate what they read. This included 
all the three grades as CUE could not be confined to only one grade. 

Classes for non-English speaking students made wide use of CUE ma- 
terials because the visual impact of the media could and did bring under- 
standing and overcame the language barrier. 

In this school, the French, Spanish, and Italian classes made heavy use 

of the CUE materials to help the students better understand the country 
they were studying. 
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Although much was accomplished, the first year was one of preparation 
anl experimentation. 

The second year the program continued, and a special room was set up 
for cultural displays which correlated with the thematic units of work In 
which all ninth graders and the rest of the school participated. For In- 
stance, a unit on the classical world Included exhibits of Greek and Roman 
sculpture, pnotographs of the country, art work done by the students, and 
reports and other related work. Dewey Is a very old and dreary building 
and so this museum room, gaily decorated with yellow curtains and a pro- 
fusion of color In the art works. Is a much needed oasis of beauty and color 
for students whose home surroundings may be drab. Gaily colored bulletin 
boards announcing the "CUE cultural explosion" pick up this note of cheer. 
The principal of the school, along with the coordinator and teachers, feels 
that CUE has brought not only cheer and Interest, but a new spirit to the 
school which is a worthwhile Influence on the lives of all the students. 
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Case Study of Draper 



Draper is a two-story school which was constructed in 1920. The school 
was extensively renovated in 1952 and a lew wing was added. It is located in 
Rotterdam, a small city of 2500, but the district adjoins Schenectady. There 
is no industry in Rotterdam and most > i the residents commute to work in 
adjoining areas. The pupils come from a lower socioeconomic level. Most 
of the parents here do not have higher education and do not seem to value 
the arts. No active parent organization exists and few show much interest 
in the school’s activities. The school building is an older one and its atmos- 
phere is not conducive to great innovation. There are 1,500 pupils in K-12 
and 103 in the ninth grade. 

• The administration consists of a superintendent, a high school principal, 
and an elementary school principal. The curriculum coordinator and the 
audit. visual coordinator headed the CUE program in the school with ateadier 
from each subject area. They mutually planned the execution of the program 
and were able to meet as often as necessary to facilitate cooperative super- 
vision of CUE , but the CUE coordinator was never given free time to handle 
the program and carried a heavy teaching load. 

Use of CUE science materials was especially noteworthy where almost 
60 percent of the package items were used. This represents an outstanding 
effort on the part of the science teachers. The use of the package materials 
by other teachers was good. Emphasis was placed on solid in-class use of 
the materials. 

The social studies teachers used the CUE films to maximum advantage. 
The day before the film was to be shown, a guide sheet was given to each 
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student. The sheet contained a synopsis of the film, observations to be 9 

made and questions to be answered. The student prepared himself by re- 
viewing the sheet before the presentation of the media. After the film, he 
answered the questions, noted the observations, and filed the sheet in a 
notebook for future use. There was class discussion after each film* 

Draper experimented with the filmsti Ips and slides. They were used 
to give an added depth to the studies of each country. The materials were 
shown and discussed from a point of view. Then they were shown and dis- 
cussed again from another vantage point. The pupils liked this technique 
and felt this helped them to better understand and emphasize, in their own 
minds, the points of greatest value. 

The information services of various countries were used for bulletin 
board displays, as well as to assign reading materials and special Interest 
reports. The students were impressed because they were part of a special 
government project. CUE media gave students a "real feeling" for the 
country under study and in the words of the teacher, "with the great amount 
of material supplied by CUE, there is much more to 'spark' a pupil's inter- 
est in the culture of a country. Pupils seem to speak more freely, know- 
ingiy, and willingly aoout countries under study,, It is as though t^ey lived 

in the country and knew and loved its history. Its people, its Interesting way 
of life." 

The television series echoed responses from students who had not been 

* 

active in class affairs. Class discussion and reports were somewhat 
successful, but written work was less so. Many s tudents had the basic 
» tills, but seemingly lacked the talent and background for much written 
work. When required to write reports, they became frustrated and troublesome., 
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When English was looked upon as communication, rather than only words. 



the picture changed. Students were not only allowed to write their impres- 
sions, but al&o to draw them. The drawing elicited excellent responses and 
students were wiUing to talk about their drawings, whereas some never 
spoke of their writing. 

Some of the school activities */ere directly stimulated by CUE, while 
others had customarily been promoted by the school. 

Schenectady Symphony Orchestra, young people's concerts, art exhibits, 
band, orchestra, and choral groups were exchanged with other area schools* 
Also high school concerts; teen arts festival; air force band; talks by for- 
eign visitors; assembly programs on Shakespearian characterizations; 

Java and Its Cultures; World’s Fair architecture;"Art in the Western World" 
(film) were part of the program. 

An interesting field trip was made to the Schenectady museum, The 
International Business Machines Corporation had contributed a series of 
slides to each CUE school on "Drawings and Models of the Inventions of 
Leonardo da Vinci.” The students had seen the series and then as an added 
feature, they made a trip to the Museum, where International Business 
Machines had the actual models on display. This proved to be quite excit- 
ing for the students. 

Draper felt that CUE added immeasurably to the growth of their students 
during the year. For some, interest was short lived, but for others, (and 
in many instances, those from whom the teachers least expected it), interest 
grew beyond ail expectation. 



i 
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Case Study of MacArthur 



Mac Arthur Junior High School is one ox two higa schools in the city of 
Binghamton. It serves the south side of the city which is mainly a pleasant 
residential area. The school plant is a modern well-lighted structure and 
all of the children walk to school as they live close by. There are 430 pcplls 
in grades 7-9 and approximately 120 In the ninth grade. 

All CUE packages received good usage in Binghamton, with the excep- 
tion of science. The CUE science package was designed for general science 
and in Binghamton they teach biology at this level. The home economics 
teachers used some ox’ the items in their units on cooking and Included for- 
eign foods in this area. They taught units on Chinese cuisine and Hawaiian 
cuisine to correlate with the world geography course. The Social Studies 
^ Department used many of the films to supplement the regular classwork, 

but obtained what they considered more suitable, purely subject-oriented 
films from other sources. The English Department made heavy use of the 
CUE material on mythology and "Romeo and Juliet" as well as "West Side 
Story." 

The industrial arts teachers made frequent use of the CUE materials 
and used them to reorient their entire course. The Binghamton museum 
was visited to see the mock-ups of DaVlncl's inventions and a field trip 
was made to the Corning Glass Center in Corning. During this trip the 
students visited the Steuben Glass Works, where fine pieces are hand made 
by craftsman- artists. 

Most ox the teachers felt that CUE did not fare too well in the actual 
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classroom the first year because the guides and materials arrived too late 

in the year to be included in the planning, although their^use increased not- 

£ 

ably in the second semester. 

Binghamton* however, provides an outstanding example, of the use of 
CUE to unite an entire class towards cultural goals. Most of the CUE ac- 
tivity was carried on in gradewide activities rather than being limited to a 
single subject area or classroom. After school, weekly seminars permitted 
CUE students to hear local resource people speak on their soeci. cities such 
as painting, architecture., travel, drama, poetry, sculpture, and photography. 
These seminars were enthusiastically attended by most students. 

But Binghamton had problems - no money for the program, no buses, 
and so much to see and do. The opera "Tosca" was produced by the Tri- 
Cities Opera Company, but the students had no mousy to attend it. The CUE 
coordinator called a meeting of the parents and presented them with the 
problem. They suggested that the students raise their own money and work 
as a team, and that the parents would help. The students took up the chal- 
lenge and went to work in all sorts of ways to earn money for performances 
and trips. The Lincoln Center performances were not brought to this part 
of the state at that time. Throughout the year, the students and their patents 
gave spaghetti suppers, car washes, and fashion shows to raise money for 
the cultural activities. 

When told that they would see an opera performance first, the students 
were unenthusiastlc since they considered opera to be the last thing in the 
world they would like. Undaunted, the coordinator went to the Tri-Cities 
Opera Company and told the producer, "I am educating future customers 
for you. Why not help me do it?*' The producer and a leading tenor came 
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to the school and told the students about the opera they were producing, 
which was "Tosca," and played some of the arias from the works. Student 
interest was aroused. Since the school had no buses, the coordinator en- 
listed the aid of the Police Athletic League to drive the students to the 
theatre. The students became wildly enthusiastic about the entire exper- 
ience. Students later attended performances of "A Man for all Seasons,” 
the Canadian National Ballet, Pittsburg Symphony, Ithaca Metropolis Jazz 
Group, "A Thousand Clowns,” "Tiger at the Gate,” and the Pearland Dance 

Company, as a group. Individual students attended many othe ** cultural 
activities on their own. 

Teachers made some efforts at correlation of activity. As social 
studies classes studied world geography, the Industrial arts teacher had 
the students study and make models of homes around the world. The indus- 
trial arts class made a metal world globe which was the central motif on 
the stage as home economics students modeled the dresses they had made 
and other costumes for a round-the-world fashion show. With the money 
they earned from the fashion show and other activities, the students took a 
trip to New York where they visited the various exhibits of other nations 
at the "World's F air" and many New Yoric museums and theatres. 

The concerted effort by practically all of the parents of the ninth 
graders brought people of all classes together to work on a commonly de- 
sired goal. As a result, they developed closer relationships with each other 
and were more involved with, and responsible for, education than ever be - 
fore. The work was a burden at times, but the results were worth it. 

The CUE program seems to exert an influence in schools which goes 
far toward teaching its goals of awakening students to be aware of, and 
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committed to, the art*. For example, an insight into the intensity ox the 
students' interest In "Tosca" nri'iy be illustrated by an incident at the opera. 
Since buses had to leave slightly before the end of the performance, stu- 
dents reluctantly boarded them. One lad, however, begged to be left and 
said he would take a taxi home. He was only persuaded to leave when the 
leading tenor promised him a ticket for another performance. 

One mother had problems with her daughter. The daughter seemingly 
had no interest in anything, even though her parents had lavished her with 
many kinds of opportunities. The daughter decided that she would leave 
school at the end of the ninth grade. This thought horrified her mother, 
but she could do little to change the girl's mind. After becoming involved 
in CUE activities the girl decided that school was really worthwhile and 
not just a boring routine of what had seemed to her, very dull activities un- 
related to her life or world. Her mother was tearfully delighted at the girl's 
renewed Interest and emergence as an enthusiastic, participating member 
of the class group. 

The soaghetti supper Illustrates the students' commitment to the pro- 
gram. They took over the school cafeteria for an afternoon and evening and 
launched a tremendous spaghetti supper to pay for part of the trip to New 
York. They begged and borrowed most of the necessities and then reluc 
tantly bought a few of them. The class cooked, served, and cleaned up after 
a spaghetti supper in which they served over 1,000 patrons. 

A car wash brought in additional money and the distaff side added a 
fashion show. The commitment to the cultural program on the part of stu- 
dents and parents resulted in a wholly new and positive feeling toward the 
school program. 



The students saw the play "Camelot" in Binghamton, As part of the 
preparation for seeing the performance, they soaked up all sorts ox know- 
ledge about medieval life and Arthurian legends. They read M en of Iron 
as general background and visited the Roberson Memorial Museum to see 
its medieval collection, including an armored knight on horseback. In class 
the following day, each pupil wrote a composition on what he had seen at 
Roberson, and what had Impressed him the most. Nearly everyone chose 
the armor on the horse because they were overwhelmed by its size and 
they had not realized that horses wore armor too. The class . tudied chiv- 
alry and how one became a knight. Each child made a coat of arms in color 
and these emblems of heraldry were used to decorate the room. After this 
solid background, the students went to see the play. The next morning was 
one of buzzing confusion as all the students told all they had seen at once. 

The students also saw other plays such as "A Thousand Clowns" and "A 
Man for all Seasons." As a culminating activity, the class took a trip to 
New York City to see museums, plays, architecture, and the city itself. 

The trip is best described by one of the participants. "We shall forever 
treasure this trip as one of our most memorable experiences....." 

"We took a tour through the General Assembly and Security Council of 
the United Nations and gained valuable information about its services; we 
visited the ej irmous and overawing Metropolitan Museum of Art to see its 
priceless a-t treasures. 

"We then visited the Guggenheim museum, designed by F.rank Lloyd 
Wright, and followed its great winding ramp to see a collection of Van Gogh 
originals showing his development as an artist and as a person. That even- 
ing, we saw 'Here's Love' and while walking home, some of us were 
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fortunate enough to catch a glimpse of President Johnson leaving a dinner 
party. 

’Next morning, we went to Radio City Music Hall and saw Haley Mills 
in 'The Chalk Garden’ and watched a tremendous stage show. The.-e was 
time for shopping and at 4 in the afternoon, there was a tour of the Lincoln 
Center and then back to the buse;». What a memorable adventure." 

The year*s activities were summed up by a graduating student in hie 
address to parents. 

"Last September, MacArthur was chosen as one of the 13 schools in 
New York to be involved in the experimental culture program. This grad- 
uating class is comprised of the students who have participated in this fas- 
cinating program. We have acquired a knowledge in many phases of art, 
literature, and music. These understandings have tied in with everyday, 
curricular studies in the classroom. We have learned about various peoples 
of the world, and of their customs and beliefs . Geographical and political 
information helped us to obtain a clear picture of these peoples. Learning 
the principles of their customs had enabled us to look at ways of life, dif- 
ferent from our own, and to understand the reasons for the belief in these 
particular ideals. 

"We have been introduced to many forms of drama which have helped 
to increase our literary knowledge. Orchestras, bands, and operas have 
aided in the development of musical understandings and appreciations. 
Several selections of each have been heard, which created an interest in 
numerous forms of music. Architectural styles, paintings, and sculptures 
developed an understanding in art and showed us the different ways in 
which people expressed themselves through their art. Modern dance was 
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introduced to the students and from It was learned that feelings may be ex- 
pressed not only in speech but also in esthetic movement. 

"The cultural program developed some thing else among its participants- 
a feeling of working together as a group. As this exciting year has drawn 
to a close, there came a climax to an entire year of studies. The trip to 
New York City tied our learnings together by providirg realistic illustra- 
tions of the arts in everyday life. Now as we think back and recall, we 
realize that CUE achieved its goals. It has helped each one of us to became 
a more well-rounded American citizen and to understand our world with its 
varied cultural ideals and aspects." 

Binghamton, however, provides an outstanding example of the use of 
CUE to unite an entire class toward cultural goals. Most of the CUE activ- 
ity was carried on in gradewide activities rather than being limited to a 
single subject area or classroom. After school, weekly seminars per- 
mitted CUE students to hear various local resource people speak on their 
specialties such as painting, architecture, travel, drama, poetry, sculpture, 
and photography. 

Both parents and students were so enthusiastic about the program, 
which they called "real" education that parents requested it be continued 
and expanded to other grades. They also requested state or local funds for 
this purpose as they did not feel that they could continually ask people tc 
buy tickets and to support the program. No funds were allotted, however, 
since the city could not give one of its schools extra funds without giving 
It to all of them. This failure to acquire funds tended to discourage the 
school and although they continued in-class enrichment, the extra- curric - 
activities fell off somewhat. However, the desire for this kind of 



education In the next year has now been planted In the comm. ilty and othe 
schools In the area are following MacArthur's lead; many In the area are 
using the CUE guides and plan to Implement cultural programs using CUE 
a* a •prlngboard for their own creativity. 



Case Study of Nia g ara Wheatfleld 



CUE started slowly at Niagara Wheatfleld because it had some teachers 
who were not at all Interested In Integrating the arts, either because they 
did not value them, resisted Innovation, or because they had little snare 
time to study and become acquainted with the materials. However, some 
fine English, social studies, art, and hem-* economics teachers were de- 
lighted with the program and materials and proceeded to work out a fine 

program on their own despite late arrival ox materials and guides the first 
year. 

In social studies the guided tours, plus the films on various countries 
were well utilized. As an example, th? picture, "The Death of Socrates" 
from the Metropolitan Seminars on Art was used to show the artist's con* 
cept of political change and revolution. A student who had lived in Argen- 
tina d.scussed with the class the differences in culture of the two countries. 
Several students, who had visited South America, spoke at assemblies and 
showed slides on the cultural contributions of the South American people. 

The slide and record sets of the G uided Tours of the World, created 
Interest and originated thought provoking questions from students. A re- 
tired teacher gave an assembly talk on the "Union of South Africa and 
Rhodesia," which treated the cultural aspects of 1* *e In these areas and 

touched on such topics as family structure, dress, racial problems, and 
economy. 

The English Department contributed to the CUE program. The stud/ 
and writing of myths by the ninth grade basic class was a rewarding 
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outgrowth of the program. In addition, these students did excellent work 
in drawing pictures of famous architectural contributions made by the 
Greek peop fr. One teacher brought the focus of his English students on 
the arts of Japan by using pictures of Japanese art and assisting students 
to learn about Japanese life and character through these arts and through 
realia such as Kabuki dolls which gave insight into Japanese theatre and 
other arts. The insight into Japanese character gained from these activ- 
ities enabled students to w. ite meaningful haiku. 

The study of the theatre really impressed one boy CUE student who 
hounded every teacher with his ambition to produce a play -- any play. 

This ambition was realized when, after much searching, "The Happy Jour- 
ney from Camden to Trenton" by Thornton Wilder was chosen because it 
had little scenery and was short. This was the ninth grade's first venture 
into the theatre. The senior class helped the freshmen and thuft, also be- 
came infected with the CUE enthusiasm. The senior class had presented a 
lavish production of Shaw's "Caesar and Cleopatra," and the staging, 
scenery, lighting, costuming, and make-up were the antithesis of the Wilder 
play. The English teacher capitalized on this to show the idea of contrast 
in theatre. The teacher showed how different make-up, lights, and clotHng 
could change mood and character. 

CUE aided in a Shakespearian festival which celebrated the Bard's 
400th birthday by securing films of the Stratford players in Canada and the 
establishment of the Canadian company. Materials and exhibits were 
gathered from the Folger library in Washington, British Travel Bureau, 
and Shakespearian Festival at Stratford, Ontario. The teacher felt the 
introduction to Shakespeare should be through a good play well presented. 
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CUE ■applied the Arthur Rank production of "King Henry V" as an example 
of an excellently done play with wide appeal. It is an excellent production 
and perhaps Shakespeare's most patriotic play, full of flag waving, drama- 
tic departures, the Battle of Crecy where the English long bowmen first 
overcame the armored knight. The play moves from the Globe theatre to 
the fields of France in an effortless manner and demonstrates to the viewer 
the operation of the Elizabethan theatre. Students were prepared by study- 
ing the exhibits and books and studying filmstrips of the Shakespearian plays, 
the Globe Theatre and others. It was a very rewarding experierce for all 
cc erned. The film was shown to the ninth graders during school. After 
school, it was shown again when 200 seventh and eighth graders viewed the 
film on their own time. The role of media is well demonstrated here. Its 
content and the spirit it represents is difficult to confine to one grade level. 
Its presence in the school tends to permeate into many other levels ar..d is 
not confined to the ninth grade CUE students alone. 

In homemaking, the teacher took the class to a drapery manufacturing 
plant and to a museum to hear a .1 organ recital. Because home economics 
teachers teach all grade levels, the materials were used in the upper grades 
well and were well received. Foods of various countries were cooked 
and eaten at special luncheons. 

Materials on sound, color, light and perception were well used in the 
science classes the second year, as science teachers began to be intrigued 
by art and science interrelationships. Microphotographs of various mate- 
rials and stroboscopic photographs of matter made by high speed cameras, 
as well as cloud spark and bubble chamber reactions, were collected from 
various sources by CUE. These were well used by Niagara Wheatfleld, and 
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other schools as part of both the science and the art programs. 

In the second year, a fL^ and enthusiastic art teacher headed the CUE 
program. Her enthusiasm and leadership not only fired enthusiasm in 
other teachers in the school but changed school procedures toward more 
interdisciplinary cooperation an.' aroused interest in CUE in the entire 
Buffalo area. 

The kick-off for the second year was an interdisciplinary study entitled 
"The Niagara Frontier ’ 1 in which all ninth grade teachers cooperated In re- 
lating their subject to a single theme through mutual planning. The arts 
were well incorporated into the unit. For fuller description of the unit, 
see CUE Do-It-Yourself Guide, page . Space prevents the recounting 
of the enormous amount of CUE related activity in the second and third 
years. 

They include: 

. A science and art unit of study including Pop Art, Science Optics and 
a trip to the art show at the Albright Knox Gallery 

. Performances of ballet, opera, chamber music, concerts, and trips 
to see pV.ys and to cultural sites 

Bus loads of students were taken to a pop concert of the Buffalo Sym- 
phony orchestra as pari of the program. It was the first concert for most 
of the students and was "a night to be remembered" in the lives of those 
who attended. Careful preparations through records and films were made 
so that the students would derive the most from the concert. 

The ninth graders heard a choral group from the University of Roches- 
ter. An organ recital was also given to the students. In both of these, the 
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Music Department gave a great deal of attention to the preparation of the 
students and the music teacher gave lectures in social studies and English 
classes, which was u radical departure from the customary relationship 
of the English and Social Studies Departments, 

Throughout the experiment* the art teacher had made and exhibited ex- 
citing teaching and learning displays related to CUE, throughout the schod. 
She made enormous efforts to teach other teachers how the arts related to 
their subject matter, took the lead in arranging and decorating for in- 
school performances and spread the gospel of CUE through demonstra- 
tions in the Buffalo area. As a result, she and the Art Department are ac- 
knowledged leaders in the school. Teachers come to her room for confer- 
ence and advice on the arts as related to their subject. The administraticn 
is so pleased with the program that it has put money in the budget to make 
CUE an ongoing part of the school and commaiity life, CUE has really 
taken root in Niagara-Wheatfield, 

The program continues to grow and expand into ever widening areas of 
influence in the school and community in the third year. 



Ca«e Study of Penfield 



The Penfield »chool district Is located In suburban Rochester, N. Y. 
There are, presently, 4,500 students In grades K-12, and 250 teachers. 

The Penfield Senior High School has 1,125 students in grades 9 through 12 f 
and approximately 74 faculty members. There are 300 pupils in the ninth 
grade. 

The program of the high school is a comprehensive one, including pro- 
grams for various ability levels. Penfield Senior High School has been 
cited as one of the most modern physical plants in western New York Slate. 

The Penfield Village Center still stands four-square at the Penfield 
and Five Mile Line Roads with its cluster of Early American homes, 
churches, and shops. The farms, which once dotted toe landscape, are 
now outnumbered by new houses. The farmers and villagers are now out- 
numbered, for today most of the people work in Rochester. 

Although the roots are in the past, the school is one of the most modern 
in the State. In that school, the curriculum coordinator, audiovisual coor- 
dinator, high school principal, and principal, organized themselves into a 
CUE leadership group. A subject coordinator was appointed in each of the 
five subject areas. Regular meetings were held monthly to discuss the 
problems and progress of CUE. These meetings were supplemented with 
regularly scheduled written reports. All the teachers participated in these 
regular meetings where they exchanged ideas. Books, films, and magazine 
articles were brought in whenever a teacher felt they should be brought to 
the attention of the other teachers. In short, this was a locally led and 
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oriented in-service course in problems in the arts and humanities. 

The audiovisual center at Penfield is one with a large collection of 
films, filmstrips, a nd other teaching materia?*. The center also has ex- 
tensive facilities for the local production of custom slides and transpar- 
ancies for teachers. The B^chester Museum of Art is also a source of 
fine cultural exhibits to supplement the program. Penfield, because of 

these features, was able to supplement the CUE materials with many of 
its own. 

The CUE media and materials packages are only part of the system, 
but here as elsewhere they generated a considerable amount of CUE activ- 
ity and spirit. Display sets from the Asia Society - "The Mekong River" 
and "Outer Mongolia", National Gallery reproductions, were seen by all 
the students and definitely stimulated Interest In those areas. Every effort 
was made to Integrate the materials Into the curriculum. They were not 
used In Isolation from class work. The Social Studies Department chose 
to present the materials as a regular part of the course and not as CUE 
materials. The teachers were not particularly Impressed with the media 
as they have an abundance of their own. However, the content of the media 
gave a new focus to the curriculum In that It encouraged cooperative plan- 
ning among teachers, and as the coordinator said, "made us all more 
aware of the Importance of the arts and humanities In education." 

Extensive use of foreign resource persons was made. A speaker from 
the Soviet Union provided Insight Into Russian life and arts. A teacher 
from India described tne art, architecture, a nd way. of life of hi. country's 
culture. A telelecture with an expert on India from the United Nations was 
arranged, and he emphasized the Influence of "Religion on Architecture." 
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Hi* lecture w&i supported by slide* and overhead transparencies. 

Students wrote papers on religion in India and compared its influence 
with religion in the United States. Depth studies of non— Western cultures 
included much cultural material including poetry, painting and others. 

The Home Economics Department made good use of the materials inthe 
packages and integrated them in grades 9, 10, and 11. One example of in- 
tegration will be given. The teacher showed the films, "This is Glass’ 1 and 
Ceramic Arts of Japan.” The students learned relationship between glass 
and china and saw many exhibits of glass and china. Favorite dishes of the 
various countries were prepared and eaten off the ceramic ware of the 
countries involved. All this activity was carefully woven around a field 
trip to a local glass^ factory where the students were shown how glass was 

designed and produced; examples of fine pressed and cut glass were also 
shown. 

Another helpful CUE aid was the filmstrip, ’’Ground Beef, Passport to 
Faraway Eating,” as it enabled students to use this staple food to make 
many exotic dishes. 

In relation to this study of Japan which correlated with the social 
studies work, the class saw the film, ”Ikebana,” and learned about the art 
of Japanese flower arranging. After a Japanese student gave a live demon- 
stration of this art, the class then proceeded to make their own Ikebana 
using local flowers and Japanese ceramic ware. 

This activity was carefully integrated with regular curriculum activities 
on food and home, so that while the original curriculum was taught, the stu- 
dents also received valuable cultural insights into another culture and could 
feel an appreciation for elements of Japanese life. Careful planning and 
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team work, both by teachers and students, and considerable effort achiewd 
very satisfying results. 

Selected films were obtained from various sources which showed the 
interrelationship of the arts and crafts. Other films, such as 11 A Product 
of the Imagination ,' 1 pointed out that while previously it was thought that 
only hand crafted items could achieve beauty, now we know that machines 
can produce articles with a special clean, modern, beauty of their own. 

Time was the perennial problem - time to teach all that it would be 
desirable to know. This is a problem which was not completely re solved 
and the teachers had amblgious feelings in the matter. But they did use 
the CUE materials whenever CUE complimented the teacher's course ob- 
jectives. Next year some of CUE's activities will be incorporated into the 
course objectives. Fo ’ example, consider the comments of a science 
teacher on a package item. 

"The CUE record. Science of Sound - I consider this one of the best 
materials for use with the unit on sound. The explanations are excellent, 
leading from the familiar to the non-familiar. The discussion of the 
various sound phenomena was both interesting and understandable." The 
Science of Musical Ins truments was used with this record to show the re- 
lationship between science and art. A student then used a cello to demon- 
strate the tuning an / * playing of the instrument to cap this integrated effort. 

Films such as, "The Rival World," on insects, and "The Unseen Enemy" 
on bacteria, were used not only for scientific purposes, but also for show- 
ing man's relationship to other occupants on this planet, and pointing out 
the place of man in the universe. 

Historical Interest in science was heightened by showing art 



contemporary with the great Inventors and discoverers, such as Galileo, 
Joule, Ramford, and Drake, This aided students In understanding the rapl . 
dlyof the march of science. The growth of Egyptian mathematics and 
science, which was spurred by the demands for temples, statues, and pyr- 
amids, was emphasized, Aristotle's concept of four elements, tracing time 
development of atomic theory from times ancient to times present, was 
pointed out. Costumes and clothing, made possible by synthetic fibers, 

were pointed out. Throughout, CUE was used to show the Interdependence 

* 

of science and the arts and noted that both were vital to progress In this 
contemporary age. 

The English program at Penfleld, has Included an Integration of the 
arts and humanities for quite some time, but only for 11th and 12th grade 
honor students. Now, CUE brings the arts and humanities to all n!ji& grade 
students, rather than selected students. CUE also stimulated the develop- 
ment of an Interdisciplinary humanities course at Penfleld. 

For example, the study of Dickens' gr eat Expectation, suggested many 
experiences to enhance some understandings ol the Victorian Age. Four 
films of the great dramatic literature series, offered a veritable "course" 
in the study of the novel taught by Clifton Fadlman. Background reports 
were ky selected students and records were used. Papers were 

written and students brought In scale models of everything from the grave- 
yard to Miss Havlsham's Mansion, Paper mache characters were created 
or dolls were dressed to represent Estella and Pip and the other characters. 

There were reports on Victorian art, architecture, dress, furniture, and 
philosophies. 

In integrating the biography unit, select National Gallery prints were 
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displayed. Whistler's "Symphony in White" and Bellini's "Portrait of a 
Condottiere" enabled the class to contract the artist's and writer's tools 
for portraying character. 

The film, "Autumn Color," proved especially useful in stimulating 
creative writing, and some of the best pieces were written by non-Regent 
students which tends to show that creativity is not necessarily a product 
of what is measured by scholastic aptitude tests. 

Several school-wide activities were held. A film concert, "Symohony 
Across the Land," was used in an assembly program with the ninth grade. 
Prior to the showing, a professor at the Eastman School of Music was 
brought in by telelecture to Introduce the film. Later in the year, some 
of the students attended a conference at the Eastman Theatre as guests of 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra. 

One aspect of CUE, which was especially noticeable, was the stimula- 
tion of Interest in local activities. There act 'ities, such as the Civic 
Orchestra, had been performing for years, but were ignored by the schools. 
Another example was a trip to a piano factory by several classes. Many 
students did not realize the significance of the local corporation and 
gained a real insight into piano manufacturing and the contribution the ar- 
tf.san next door was making to world culture. 

Music week and a showing of the Penfield Art Association added im- 
measurably to the CUE program. An unusual aspect of CUE was its use 
in the arts to motivate the disadvantaged child. If an entire grade is in- 
volved, the culturally deprived child is not singled out for special treat- 
ment, thereby creating a form of segregation no matter how noble its ob- 
jectives. 
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Good program* on commercial television were picked out by the audio- 
visual coordinator and a list was circulated to the teachers, so the studente 
could view the programs at home. The Si e World Theatre is an example 
of this type of performance. 

The second year, as a result of increased emphasis on the arts, a 
Science and Arts F air was held to which the community was invited. Lec- 
tures, performances, trips, and exhibits continued as part of the regular 
program. Space prevents description of all these activities, 

CU* at Penfield can be best summarized by a statement of the curric- 
ulum coordinator, "It was difficult to evaluate the impact of CUE upon stu« 
dents, but registration in music and art programs continues to Increase 
and new cultural aims are Included in some of our courses. A new course, 
aad.WgaifiriL.MaB> was started in September 1965, CUE teachers 
more fully realize the Impact of the arts and humanities in their regular 
teaching and the potential of the audiovisual program in the cultural aspects 
of instruction." 
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Cage S tudv o f Solvay 






Solvay High School has 800 students in grades 9 through 12, The great 
majority of the students in this district are from the village of Solvay 
w.ilch has a population of 9,000, Solvay borders on Syracuse which has a 
population of over 200,000, 

Solvay has many industries and a full range of socioeconomic levels 
with the majority being the middle class. The entire school system has 
2,200 students. The building is a modern structure 2 years old with audi- 
torium, gymnasium used not only by the school, but also by the community. 

The school stresses an academic program. Most of the teachers felt 
Chat lack of time was the main problem in integrating the arts Into the cur- 
riculum. 

Solvay had many problems including some teachers who did not take 
favorably to Innovation, and a school board which did not give any financial 
help to the program,, Internal problems, as well as general lack of interest 
in cultural activities by many in the community, did not bode well for CUE. 

The CUE audiovisual coordinator was delighted with the program as it 
provided him with badly needed materials which his limited budget did not 
permit. The art and foreign language teachers were especially delighted 
to have the materials and program. At first, the community and board did 
not take special interest in CUE. They felt emphasis should be put on the 
"basics." Dissatisfaction on the part of the parents and board with the pro- 
gress students were making in academic subjects tended to discourage the 
program. Problems Involved with delivery of materials also created dif- 
ficulties. Nonetheless, Individ lal teachers remained enthusiastic and 
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incorporated CUE into their work. The moat used materials were those 
that were kept right in the school. 

A highlight of the CUE program was a "CUE Night" in which parents, 
school board members, and others attended to hear about the school CUE 

program and see the materials and student work related to the arts and 
humanities. 

The National Gallery paintings were hung in the hall and placed in dis- 
play cases throughout the year. They attracted not only the attention of the 
student. In the school, but also the students from neighboring schools. The 
art teacher conducted guided tours for the students, and in addition, aided 
bus loads of students who came from other schools to see the miniature 
National Gallery. This was a gratifying experience and enabled the gallery's 
reproductions to be seen by many more students than those In the school. 

During the school year, CUE students attended assemblies, which 
featured a choral group from Oneonta College and another from a Syracuse 
High School. Before these pe rformances, the music and other teachers 
Introduced the students to the music to be sung and aided the formation of 
a choral group. Students were encouraged to bring records from home so 
that the other students might be prepared for the recitals. 

The school board provided no money for the project, but did allow 
various CUE groups to use the school buses. CUE groups attended the 
Everson Museum in Syracuse and the Lowe Art Museum at Syracuse Uni- 
versity where they received carefully conducted tours. Many of the students 
returned on their own and sought out other museums In the vicinity. 

The second year, Solvay had a television program on which It explained 
the activities related to the CUE program to the greater community. 
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Syracuse University professionals were Impressed that CUE could make 
such strides In a school like Solvay. At the end of the second year, the 
CUE coordinator asked If they could not buy the National Gallery exhibits 
and CUE materials. CUE had become a part of school life at Solvay. 
Changes made here were slow and sm*.ll # but they have planted seeds which 
have taken root and with the slightest encouragement will grow and flourish 
and Influence the life of the community. 



Cafe Study of A. J. Verald^ 

A, J, Veraldi Junior High School on Draper Avenue in Middletown Is a 
middle-sized school with a student population of average socio-economic 
background. The administration of the school is progressive and open to 
innovation. The CUE materials were well received and used her$ and the 
administration extended the program to include the parents into the per- 
forming arts experiences. Performances such as the Verderber Quartet 
from the Julliard School of music, opera from Lincoln Center and many 
others were seen by children during the day for a small admission charge. 
The parents attended the same performances in the evening, also paying a 
small admission charge in order to assist financing the performing arts 
aspect of the program. Lecture preparation preceded all performances 
and were related to the ongoing classwork. 

The presence of the materials in the school encouraged a more unified 
curriculum, especially among the younger, more progressive teachers. 

The English and social studies periods were blocked back-to-back so tkat 
occasional large-group sessions could be held. One of the English teachers 
(also head of that department^ said he particularly appreciated having the 
CUE English kits since he could be assured that new teachers would have 
enriching materials and guides tc follow even when he could not closely 
supervise them. The head of the Social Studies Department felt that the 
addition of the arts material gave students new insight into, and interest 
in, the regular subject matter. One of the science teachers felt that the 
CUE materials were especially pertinent for interesting students who 



would not become science majors. The interest- catching quality of the 
material enables them to acquire an appreciation for science^ a necessary 
attribute for life in a technological society. 

The industrial arts teacher was extremely pleased with the materials 
in that they succeeded in Interesting his students in subjects culturally re- 
lated to the skills to be taught. In teaching printing, he used the CUE sug- 
gestion of teaching about other graphic arts processes such as etching, 
lithography, and engraving as an introduction. The students were not of 
the highly academic type, but they became so enthusiastic that they did 
voluntary research on the work of Durer, Lautrec, and other artists. 

Highly pleased with the interest the cultural material aroused in the stu- 
dents, the teacher then continued to use this approach with other aspects 
of his curriculum, 

A group of the Veraldi teachers were so enthusiastic about the program 
that they voluntarily constructed a display of the materials and student 
activities for the local bank. They also went on to many meetings with the 
CUE Director and gave talks about their experience with and enthusiasm 
for the CUE system 

CUE continues to function and become part of the regular program at 
Veraldi Junior High School, The CUE coordinator there saic^ n A perma- 
nent and lasting change has been made in the focus of the curriculum at 
Veraldi as a result of CUE,” 
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